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“There is no stronger inducement to the managers of a 
public service corporation to serve the public well than a 
healthy apprehension that a rival concern will do so. It is 
sometimes argued that the presence of two telephone sys- 
tems in a given district is a disadvantage to the community, 
which is best served by one system reaching all subscribers; 
but One system will never be made to reach all subscribers 
as cheaply as would otherwise be the case if the possibility 
of competition is destroyed.”—The Supreme Court of New 
York in the Yates Hotel Case, decided June 14, 1910. Opin- 
ton by Justice Willard Bartlett, Chief Justice Cullen, and Jus- 
tices Haight, Hiscock and Chase concurring; Justice Gray not 
voting. 


Two Sides of the Rate Question. 
Light is beginning to shine through the curtains of the 





inner temple, where the books of Wall Street corporation 
wisdom are stored. Touching upon rate problems, for ex- 
ample, it strikes us that the shippers have put a very spicy 
problem’ up to the interstate commerce commission, which 
In fact, 
important telephone investigation 


will later be heard of in the telephone industry. 
we have in mind an 
which brought to view a condition which may be assumed 
to lie very close to the ground of the present railroad dis- 
cussion. 

The fair basis of earnings is the main pivot, although 
flanked by many modifying argumentative supports, on 
which the decision may turn. 

Able statements on both sides have been presented; and 
one of the most ‘interesting summaries of these arguments 
is the following (with our own italics), from the Proceed- 
ings of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

The Railroads’ Contention. 

“At the hearings thus far held the officials of many prin- 
cipal railroads have sought to show that by reason of great 
increases in the cost of labor and materials the cost of 
operation has so increased that under present rates the net 
revenue remaining will not in the future be sufficient to af- 
ford fair returns to new capital, and that therefore new cap- 
ital cannot be secured for needed extensions’ and improve- 
ments to railroads unless rates are raised to increase the 
fund available for compensation to such new capital. 

“Under cross-examination, it has been developed from some 


of these witnesses that the present rates of certain principal 
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railroads not only return fair compensation to stockholders 
after payment of all operating expenses, fixed charges, and 
other proper expenses, but also provide a surplus which is 
used for improvements, extensions, etc., so that part of the cost 
of the property used by the public is paid for by the public. 
It has also been shown that part of the property thus paid for, 
in the form of rates, by the public has been capitalized by stock 
dividends or their equivalent, dividends upon which must be 
derived from the rates exacted from the public. In such cases 
the rates must suffice not only to pay the cost of the original 
construction but to pay dividends thereafter upon such cost. 
In effect, therefore under those conditions, the public first pays 
the cost of making improvements and thereafter pays a con- 
tinuous charge for the privilege of using them. 

The Shippers’ Contention. 

“In the proceedings under review the aim of the attorneys 
for the shippers has seemingly been to establish the proposi- 
tion that railroad rates yield a fair return upon the capital 
actually contributed by stock and bondholders, but should not 
in addition be required to provide a large surplus for new con- 
struction or improvements. They contend that new construc- 
tion and improvements should be paid for from the proceeds 
of stocks and bonds, and not from earnings, in which case 
present rates would suffice to pay fair returns upon existing 
capitalization. 


“They further contend that while it is true that the cost of 
labor and supplies has materially increased, the increase in cost 


of operation is offset by the increase in the voiume of traffic, 
so that while the percentage of profit on the total business 
is reduced by the increase of operating cost, the aggregate 
net earnings+are increased, thereby providing a larger fund for 
dividends and surplus. It is therefore urged that despite the 
increase of operating costs, the railroads as a whole earn ade- 
quate returns, and that it is therefore unnecessary to increase 
rates to meet present needs, and unjust and unreasonable to 
increase them to provide for additional improvements or to 
guarantee capital) which may be required inthe future.” 

The main question is there full size, bone, blood and sinew. 
It will be a wouder if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
touches it. In fact, just now it would be a hot one to hand 


to the Supreme Court. 





The New Constitutional Provisions of Michigan. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found a digest of the 
opinion of the corporation counsel of Detroit, holding that 
under the new Michigan constitution the city can regulate 
telephone companies both as to rates and service. This 
opinion is based upon the counsel’s interpretation of Sec- 
tion 28 of Article 8 of the constitution. The last sentence 
of that section is as follows. 

“The right of all. cities, villages and townships to the 
reasonable control of their streets, alleys and public places 
is hereby reserved to such cities, villages and townships.” 

This provision, the corporation counsel contends, operates 
to invest cities with all the broad power of regulation once 
held by the legislature of the state. Mr, Hally, who gave 
the opinion, was a member of the constitutional convention 
which prepared the section and he, no doubt, has in mind 
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some of the ideas that were expressed in the convention 
concerning the operation of this clause. He certainly 
overlooks the fair interpretation of the language itself. 
Otherwise he would not take the position that the right 
“to the reasonable control of their streets,” etc., com- 
prises the establishment of reasonable telephone rates. 
The courts have held that the power “to regulate the use 
of the streets” does not confer the right to regulate tele- 
phone rates, nor authorize cities to regulate them. City of 
St. Louis vs. Bell Tel. Co., 96 Mo., 623; 2 Am. Elec. cases, 
44. As the court said in that case, “We are at a loss to see 
what this power to regulate the use of the streets has to do 
with the power of fixing telephone charges. The power to 
regulate the charges for telephone service is neither in- 
cluded in nor incidental.to the power to regulate the use 
of streets.” 

As to the constitutional provision effecting the rights 
possessed by telephone companies in the state at the time 
of its adoption, we refer Mr. Hally to his expression in the 
constitutional convention that Section 2 of the schedule 
preserving vested rights amply took care of all present 
conditions. (Proceedings and debates, 1,380). We believe 
that as to such companies it will be found that the only 
right possessed by municipalities is the exercise of police 


regulation. 





The Telephone Revival in Texas. 

Big doings are planned for the convention of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association, which is to be held dur- 
ing the State Fair at Dallas, October 26 and 27. There has 
been already a distinct clearing up of various minor un- 


certainties in the Texas situation which have diminished 
that interest in state-wide affairs which is now becoming 
renewed. Of course Texas is a big state, and a state-wide 
interest means more than anywhere else in the country. 

Texas has room for a whole lot of Independent long-dis- 
tance lines, for example, within its borders, and real long- 
distance lines at that. She has some of them built, others 
building, and still more planned. We suspect that the “re- 
vival” which our Texas friends are boosting so persistently 
has something to do with getting some of these paper long- 
distance lines into real pole and wire lines, capable of pro- 
ducing revenue. 

There are other things on the carpet, such as progress at 
Houston and Dallas, in addition to the many questions of 
policy and management. 

We are counting on the spirit of the Texas telephone men 
to make this “revival” a big success. The results are there, 


for the men who will go after them. 





Stanley R. Edwards. 
Mr. Stanley R. Edwards has resigned from the editorial 


staff of TELEPHONY to engage in electrical construction work. 
A graduate of Cornell University, with subsequent practical 
telephone experience, he brought into his ,work not only 
technical training, but a diligence and faithfulness which have 
deserved warm commendation. As he enters upon his new 
field he has the esteem and good wishes of his former asso- 


ciates. 

































“For such corporation shall so construct and maintain its 
poles, lines, fixtures, and appliances in, along, over, under, 
and across the roads and streets in which they may obtain 
locations, and across or under any of the waters or ponds 
and along its route and routes, as not to incommode the use 

















Fig. 2.—Strangulation 
Caused by Girdling 
with ‘Guy 
Wire. 


Fig, 1.—Alternating Current 
‘ Burn, 


of such roads and streets for public travel or interrupt the 
navigation of such waters. And, provided further that no 
such corporation shall injure, cut down, or destroy any fruit 
tree or any tree or shrub standing or growing for .the pur- 
pose of shade or ornament.” 

The above extract from the revised statutes of the state of 
Maine shows the importance and value of shade trees as held 
by its Legislature, and it also recognizes the possibility of 
damage by the different telephone and telegraph companies. 

In most cities the different telephone, telegraph, and electric 
lighting companies are granted the right to use the overhead 
wiring; and, with this fact in mind, and considering the prac- 
tice of electrical companies to attach their wires to shade 
trees which are found along streets, the question resolves 
itself down to how they can reduce the damages from wiring 
to a minimum. Of course, the underground system eliminates 
all dangers, but is expensive, and as a result most cities and 
towns have to deal with overhead wiring. 

The different kinds of wires which are generally found 
strung through the limbs of shade trees are those used for 
the carrying of electricity for power, those used for lighting 
purposes, and those used for telephonic and telegraphic pur- 
poses and the damages resulting from these wires are for the 
most part as follows: Damage from electricity, chafing of 
cables and heavy wires against tree limbs, girdling of limbs 
with guy wires, and improper pruning. 

The electrical injuries to trees cause the most complaint. 
There are two kinds of currents in use in towns and cities, 
namely: the alternating and the direct. The voltage of the 


former may range from 1,200 to 10,000 volts; that of the 
latter is about 500 volts. 


These two kinds of currents effect 
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vegetable life, the alternating current being apparently less 
disastrous to plant life than the direct; and when either is 
used at a certain strength, it frequently stimulates plant growth. 
Most of the injurious electrical effects to trees arising from 
trolley or electric light currents, are as a rule local; that is, 
the injury is near the point of contact of the wire to the tree, 
and this injury is produced for the most part only when 
there is a thin film of water covering the tree. Since the 
amount of current that can be passed through a tree depends 
upon the resistance and voltage, it will be well to consider 
the electrical resistance of trees. 

The electrical resistance exhibited by trees is quite large; 
otherwise, more injury might result when live wires, carrying 
strong currents, are brought in contact with them. The re- 
sistance offered by ten feet of trunk of a maple, an elm tree 
twelve inches and eighteen inches in diameter respectively, 


is as follows: 


Maple (ohms). Elm (ohms). 


Cabbie Oe so si wariaa Pees tine c'e cbae ovRk!, 4 Bp aN es 192,000 
Middle of inner bark (cortex).......... 29,900 11,300 
Cambium (vital layer).........+...+e-- 18,000 10,698 
Wood, % in. in from cambium........ 138,000 98,700 





Table Showing the Resistance of Different Tissues of the 
Maple and Elm Tree. 

These figures show that trees possess considerable electri- 
cal resistance. They are of some value to the wire chief who 
has to locate “tree grounds” on his lines. 

The Effects of Alternating Currents. 
The voltage and current of alternating systems employed 

















Fig. 3.—Shade Trees Spoiled by Improper Pruning at Top. 


for lighting purposes are much greater than those utilized 
by street railways, and, as a result the burning of limbs of 
trees are more numerous from the alternating currents than 
from the direct. The effects of this alternating current on 
trees, as have been stated, is local; that is, injury occurs near 
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the point of contact which results in the death of that portion 
of the tree, and the leader or large limb has to be sacrificed. 

I have never, as yet, found a case where the alternating 
current causes the complete death of the tree, but disfigure- 
ment from burning has frequently been so bad that the tree 
is practically destroyed. 

Effect of Direct Currents. 

There are certain instances where large trees have been 
killed by the direet currents employed by electric railways. 
In some cases, the escaping current has girdled trees at the 
base, a distance of 5 to 10 feet in height, whereas the point 
of contact of the feed wire with the limb; 16 or 18 feet above, 
showed none of the characteristic burning effects. 

On electric railroad systems, the positive current almost 
universally traverses the feed wire, and it is at the 
point of contact with the feed wire that most injury takes 
place. In cases where the trees were killed by electricity, 
this positive current was conducted through the rail, and the 
return current through the feed wire, and it is under these 
conditions that instances of the killing of shade trees adjacent 
to the rails are found. 

On the whole, the cases of killing trees by escaping electri- 
city are very rare and the greatest danger is in the burning 
of the limbs and leaders by both alternating and direct cur- 
rents, which is due to leakage from wires and which only 
does damage in wet or moist weather. To the telephone 
company, this simply serves to more forcibly impress the al- 
ready recognized need of taking all precautions to avoid crosses 
between its own wires and high voltage circuits. 

Damage by Chafing. 

Besides the damage resulting from the leaking of electricity 
from the wires, is the chafing of heavy wires and telephone 
cables. The constant chafing exposes the tree to the attacks 
of insects and fungi. The telephone companies of today, 
whenever their cables come in contact with the limb or trunk 
of a tree, usually wrap the cable in a wooden or metal case 
which is suppose@ to give protection to the tree, but, as a 
matter of fact, it simply protects their own cable from injury 
and the chafing of the limb still goes on. 

Another injury, in connection with the chafing, is the gir- 
dling of trees by guy wires. In the erection of poles, heavy 
guy wires are attached to the trees for the purpose of hold- 
ing the poles erect and to prevent them from getting out of 
alignment, due to the settling of the ground. These guy wires, 
when girdling a limb or trunk of a tree, will invariably cause 
the death of the tree. 

The greatest danger to shade trees from the stringing of 
wires, is in the butchering of them by improper pruning. 
An accompanying photograph shows where the linemen simply 
chopped their way through the tops of trees to locate a path 
for their wires. For the most part the telephone companies, 
heretofore, have not considergd the value and importance 
of shade trees in our cities and towns. They have ruthlessly 
slashed and cut, for which they can hardly be blamed, for 
the reason that it is cheaper to cut away limbs than to arrange 
a means to go around them, and, secondly, because the mu- 
nicipal authorities have not given it their attention and enforced 
the ordinances in regard to it. 

It has been my experience in my own city to find instances 
of where a complete path has been chopped through the crowns 
of a row of beautiful maples, with the result that the dis- 
figurement is apparent at first sight. 

Suggestions for Remedying the Dangers. 

As has been stated above, if our towns and cities allow the 
different telephone and telegraph companies to erect -poles, 
some way must be devised to reduce the danger of injuries 
of overhead wires to a minimum: I have pointed out the 
damages resulting from overhead wiring and in many cases 
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most of these dangers can be eliminated. The main thing is 
that any city of any size can well afford to employ a Forester 
or some competent man familiar with tree growth, who shall 
have power given him by the city to see to the erection of 
poles and to the supervision of all the stringing of wires. 
Poles can be so located and cross-arms so placed that in most 
all cases the wires can be put through the branches and even 
in windy weather cause no injury to the limb. 

It has been my experience here in the City of Bangor to 
undertake this kind of work in connection with the different 
lighting, telephone and power companies. Several of our 
principal streets, which had some of the most beautiful elms 
and maples I ever saw, were gone over and the overhead wir- 
ing system changed materially. These different companies 
have been anxious and willing to do whatever they could, sent 
a representative from each company, who with myself went 
over several of the principal streets and by lowering or raising 

















Fig. 4.—Effect of Trimming for Overhead Wiring on a Young 
Maple. 


or extending the cross-arms, wires were so placed that no 
danger of injuries would result. 

In one case, namely that of the telephone company, a 
metallic arm was devised by which the cables were run entirely 
free from any limbs or trunks of trees. These arms consisted 
of a galvanized piece of iron which was extended from the 
poles by iron braces, and on the under side of which was a 
clamp to which the cable was attached. These arms were 
made the necessary length to clear all limbs and trunks and 
were installed at an approximate cost of $1.20 apiece. This 
system, although perhaps somewhat costlier than the ordinary 
cross-arms is, at least, a permanent fixture and not only eli- 
minates the danger of chafing but its appearance is that of a 
finished and neat piece of work. 

The particular danger from wiring done by telephone com- 
panies, is the improper pruning which is done by their line- 
men. The danger of electricity, done by their wires, is nothing 
except, perhaps, when they come in contact with other high 
power wires. 

The work, as it was carried on by these companies under 




















October 22, 1910. 


my supervision, showed that as a matter of expense the cost 
to the companies of inspecting their wires was greatly reduced, 
for the reason that the stringing of the wires caused all 
brackets and the like to be removed from the trees, with the 
result that more care was given to the work of restringing the 
wires and that all dangers from neighboring wires were looked 
after more carefully by each company. 

Aside from regulating the overhead wires by a system of 
arms and by lowering or raising the cross-arms already on the 
poles, the question of girdles and guy wires arises. A large 
number of poles were found to be guyed by attaching a heavy 
wire around the trunk or limb of the trees, with a result that 
the tree was killed by strangulation. 

In the case of the trolley car company, the trees were used 
to attach its span wires on, the privilege being given some 
years ago by the city authorities, preferring this method to 
having poles erected. In many cases the span wires were tied 
around the tree, with, occasionally, some wooden blocks 
next to the tree for protection but which did not protect as 
the wires would cut through and in a short time begin to 
cut off the life of the tree. 

Inasmuch as the city government did not see fit to enforce 

















Fig. 5.—What the Lineman’s Spurs Will do to a Smooth Barked 
Tree. 


the ordinances and compel the companies to erect straight, 
neatly painted poles, it was a question of doing the next best 
thing which was to do away with the danger of girdling by 
using bolts and eyes to which the span wires were attached. 

It was my experience to find that the bolting did absolutely 
no harm and that if the span wires had a double ball insula- 
tion that the danger of electrocution to the tree was very small. 
So, in the case of the trolley car company, a considerable 
number of these span wires with the double ball insulators 
were left attached to the trees by a bolt and eye, which were 
driven straight through the limb and fastened on the other side 
by a nut and washer. 

Summary. 

To sum up briefly, the dangers resulting from electrical 
wires are, as follows: 

First: A considerable amount of damage done by overhead 
wires is the causing of abrasions, the destruction of limbs and 
leaders, burnings, and much improper pruning. 

Second: That the greatest amount of damage by alternating 
and direct currents is by local burnings. The higher the 
voltage, the more injury there is done to the trees. 

Third: There is little or no leakage from wires during 
dry weather, but in wet weather when a thin film of water is 
formed on the bark, more or less leakage occurs, and when 
insulation is insufficient and contact with the tree exists, burn- 
ing results. 

Fourth: The electrocution of trees by the alternating cur- 
rent is practically unknown, although the direct current used by 
street railways has been known to kill shade trees, but this 
was accomplished by the polarity being reversed. 

Fifth: The .least resistance in trees occurs in the vital 
layer, (cambium, and those tissues adjacent to it). 

Sixth: That electric currents of whatever nature, when 


applied to plants of a certain intensity, act as a stimulus. 
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Briefly, these dangers can be eliminated by the city or town 
by having a Forester, in connection with the different power, 
lighting, and telephone companies, who shall have the super- 
vision in the erection and stringing of all wires, and who shall 
see that no wires of any kind come in contact with any of 
the limbs of trees, that all wires shall be properly insulated, 
that all pruning shall be done under the supervision of the 
Forester, and that no limbs shall be cut unless ordered* by 
him. 

The writer acknowledges the courtesy of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station in supplying the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 





Wisconsin Railroad Commission Considers Ten-Cent Hotel 
Message Fee Too Much. 


On complaint of the National Travelers’ Association of 
America against the Wisconsin Telephone Company and 
owners of certain hotels in Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission took up the question of the justice of a 
10-cent fee for messages from hwtels. Evidence showed 
that the telephone company stipulates that not less than 
five cents shall be charged, and that this is the amount it 
collects, while the 10-cent fee is charged by the hotels, they 
keeping the five cents remaining after paying the telephone 
company. The Commission ruled that it has no jurisdiction 
over contracts made before April 1; 1907, having not as- 
sumed authority at that time. 

A representative of the telephone company testified that 
the hotel management gets 10 to 15 per cent commission 
on long distance calls. A representative of one hotel tes- 
tified that for a private installation of 100 instruments the 
average service is 850 calls per month, and that the tele- 
phone system is more efficient than bell boys for performing 
message service. A representative of another hotel testified 
that its room telephone calls run up to 2,000 a month, bring- 
ing a revenue ranging from $175 to $225 per month. 

The Commission finds the service discriminatory because 
no matter how much business is done each hotel gets a 
free telephone in consideration of the message rate on local 
calls and 30 cents per month for each extension. Its opinion 
says informally that “the exchanging of service is indispen- 
sible from any viewpoint. It is in violation of the statutes. 
Service should be rendered on a monetary basis. By so 
doing all unjust discrimination will be eliminated.” 

The Commission also is of the opinion that the room tele- 
phones are as much telephone pay stations as the booths, 
and recommends that the telephone company arrange with 
the hotels for a room telephone rate the same as other pay 
stations, or stop the service. 

No order was given, however, because the complainant, 
The National Travelers’ Association of America is a volun- 
tary welfare organization and cannot legally be a com- 
plainant. The opinion of the Commission is likely to have 
a wide interest even outside of Wisconsin. 





‘Pasadena Pole Tax Suit Reopened. 


The famous Pasadena telephone pole tax case has been re- 
opened by the Supreme Court of California. 

The history of this case has been rather fully presented 
up to date in TELEPHONY. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company attempted 
to establish its freedom from the license tax of 75 cents per 
pole to be paid semi-annually, among other grounds, under 
the civil code, section 536. This formerly specified only 
telegraph companies, but in 1905 was amended to include 
telephone companies. The city’s attorney asserts that in 
1901 Pasadena was granted a free holder’s charter and hence 
the new statute does not affect this litigation. 

Arguments on this point will be heard by the court. 
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Some Striking Similarities 
More Bell History—The Vail Craze—Is the Space Paid For?—More Ananias Club Candidates. 
By-J. C. Kelsey 































































This is the land of magazines. Everyone who differs from him, and asks for a better 
When anyone fails in life, he starts a magazine, and tries bargain, is likely to be called a blackmailer. 

to sell the public 7 per cent preferred stock. “By waiting patiently, he secured every one of the com- 
It is a hard game, and the success or failure of the enter- panies on terms which he thought fair.” 

prise depends upon the advertising manager or the stock- Children, this refers to some valuable street car fran- 

broker. chises in South America. 

In other words, this man’s whole life has been a game of 

Human Life is a comparatively. new magazine feature. “patiently waiting.” 
Its October number has a very touching story: “The ’ —_— 

Chief of American Wires.” ; “Waiting for a price which he thought to be fair.” 

¢ On page 21 you will find a quarter of a page of adver- Aye, there is the rub! 


tising, entitled “A United Nation.” 


: " : Th ri nt ruin to the original stockholders. 
Evidently Alfred Hen Lewis and his advertising mana- Se ee eee 
er feel teful. h ity : : 
bth grateful. They apparently felt the necessity of de When Mr. Vail became president of the Bell, many men 
voting a story to the hand that gave them the adertising 


i ? 
contract. resigned(?). 


They, were good men, too, and had lived moral and up- 
right lives. 

Strange that Vail did not want them when morality 
counts so much with Bell matters! 

When he became president, he cast his eye on the West- 
ern Electric. 

Rumor says he hated Barton, Welles and other powers. 

And he put Barton on the shelf, too. 


The advertising space is but a quarter page. 


Alfred Henry, you have been stung! 
You should insist upon a full page, as the others do. 


Magazines have great power. © 
In one issue they made Lincoln famous. 
They gave Napoleon a final recognition. 


And they told us how truly great George Washington was. Before he became president, the Western Electric Co. 


was prosperous. 
After he became president, this company showed a loss. 
Why? 
In 1906, the W. E. Co. showed $6,670,000 profit. 
1907, the W. E. .Co.. showed $150,000 profit. 
In 1908, the W. E. Co. showed a loss. 


So far, the magazines have overlooked Cincinnatus. 

The Romans were once signally served by this eminent 
gentleman. 

He retired to private life, probably because he did not 
hold 5 per cent of his constituents’ stock. 

Rome finally got into trouble. 


The Committee on Public Safety found Cincinnatus plow- Mr. Vail apparently wants the Western Electric Co. 


For years employes were encouraged to buy the stock. 


ing. ‘ 
They invited him to come back. And it is usually. conceded that it is a good thing to en- 
Unlike. Jeffries, he did. courage workmen. - 


By some great reasoning power, Mr. Vail thought the 


Mr. Vail, who came. back, must have been plowing in the %400 stock was worth $225. 


‘fields when the directors of the A. FB. & T. Co. came after 











him. So he made a remarkable offer—and a cowardly one, too. 
Otherwise the comparison with Cincinnatus will not hold es 

good. . For each share of the Western stock, he offered to trade 

— —— two.and one-half bonds at.a price then. netting $190. 

Cincinnatus was a farmer. He reserved the right to pay $225. in cash if the bonds 
He tilled the soil. happened to advance in price. 
I suspect Mr. Vail of being simply an agriculturist. Mr. Vail knew he was dealing with despised employes. 
He simply tills a few farmers. He knew what he could do. 


——— Being a good, patient waiter all these years, and being 

Possibly a magazine, or poetic licensee, will stand for the a little better fixed than the employes to wait, he knew 
similarity. what they would do. 

—_——— Each employe traded. 

To show how reliable the magazine story is: It says the 


engineers of the Bell are trying to talk between New York Glad to do so. 
and Buenos Aires, Boston and ’Frisco. ———_—_ 
I would suggest that some one arrange a system whereby But 30,000 shares refused to trade, and the holders there- 


a Chicago subscriber could talk to a man in Grand Rapids. of may be assured “by waiting patiently. he (Mr. Vail) will 
secure every one of the shares on terms that he thinks are 


Here is the keynote of the whole situation, to quote the fair.” 


story: PRS TPES 
“The imperturbable Mr. Vail refused to be blackmailed.” Opening the Western Electric doors to the world might 
This is his favorite defense. be termed “philanthropy.” 
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But this, or something else, has been pretty hard on poor 
wretches who still hang on to their hard-earned stock. 
But “he refuses to be blackmailed”! 
The Western Electric employes were poor men. 


Skilled labor is always despised by those who pay salaries 
for it. 


I remember a man who drew $5,000 a year for his skill 
in putting out a well-known machine. 


He raised his price to $10,000 and it had to be paid. 
Say, the directors instead of appreciating the man, hated 
him and plotted his downfall—and theirs, too. 


\ 


Here is a striking similarity. 

Several Western employes seemed to be getting too com- 
fortably fixed. 

So it became time to freeze or threaten them out. 


Mr. Vail has a Vermont farm and he doesn’t care much 
about American cattle. He is comfortably fixed. 

He gets them from Swiss lands. 

No Poland China for him. Too common. 

He thinks that his deal with the employes was fair. 

But in contrast, look at his treatment of the aristocratic 
stockholders of the Western Union. 

He offers 5 telephone shares for 7 Western Union. 

So far, I have not seen where any magazine charges Mr. 
Vail with snobbery. Why has this been overlooked? : 


But the treatment of the employe stockholders of the 
Western Electric is vastly different from the treatment of 
the Western Union people who travel in private cars. 


A preacher in Illinois sold mail order stock to _ his 
parishioners at $130. 

The price really is $30 at any broker’s. 

When found out, the preacher said his actions were legal. 


So is Vail’s position legal. 

He is “patiently waiting” for 30,000 shares of Western 
Electric. 

It is a race with death! 


We learn in this story of the “Big Chief” that in 1890 
the Bell had a smooth running business. 

“The annual increase was satisfactory.” 

In 1894, they had less than 300,000 stations. 

They accomplished these marvelous(?) triumphs in 16 
years. 

At this time the fierce fight with the telephone insurgents 
was unsuspected. 

Later, this particular fight was pretty hot—they admit. 

We are now informed that the Independent telephone 
movement is but a skirmish. 

Why, Alfred Henry! 

And another juicy item: 

“Competition with Independents may have stimulated the 
Bell.” 

“May have!” 

Ye Gods! 





O! No! 

“It was the mechanical improvements which caused the 
boom.” 
This is rich. 
What mechanical improvements? 
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We learned from another source that the Independents 
made no improvements in switchboards. 

Further, that no great men have been developed. 

I would like to bet that the names of Kellogg, Stromberg 
and his modest partner Carlson, as well as Dean, will live 
longer in telephone history than any name except Bell’s. 

Poor old A. G. Bell! He has ever been in doubtful com- 
pany. 

It was impudent of Elisha Gray to try to wrest the laurels 
from Bell’s brow. 


But all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can not 
make any one believe that Bell activity was not stimulated 
and even intoxicated by active competition. 


A million dollars.in the pockets of the magazine mana- 
gers is undoubtedly appreciated. Stockholders would ap- 
preciate it too. 

Why, even the Saturday Evening Post will carry no adver- 
tising of an Independent telephone security. 

But it will carry advertising of a concern where failure 
from a stockholder’s standpoint has been most tragic. 


We learn that Mr. Fish made a whirlwind campaign for 
subscribers. 

So anxious was he to show his mechanical improvements 
to the people that he hired solicitors, brass bands and such 
by the regiment. \ 

Children, it was not caused by the Independent move- 
ment. 

Not at all. 


Well, anyway, one morning Mr. Fish awoke to find that 
his private law practice was in need of attention. 

It was here that the directors went out to see the modern 
Cincinnatus. 

Mr. Fish was succeeded by a man “who has a national 
reputation for ability, integrity and constructive imagina- 
tion.” 

A “national reputation” among magazine readers, and 
paid for at an extraordinary price. 

Talk about making a stage star by force! 


A sample of his masterful cunning was his frank declara- 
tion for government control. 

Would not that be lovely, with Murray Crane running 
the government? 


I am beginning to wonder what Murray’s stock cost him. 

It seems incredible that any body of men could be so 
bigoted and foolish as to think that paid advertising will 
help them build a monopoly . 

A few widows and school teachers might be convinced. 


This same crowd always rode Columbia bicycles. 
They always do what a magazine editor suggests. 


As another sample of Bell enterprise in giving the people 
the benefit of improved mechanical devices, look at this 
jewel: 

“A canvasser sold service to a farm-house whose bills 
were paid and whose bells never rung.” 

“The people were deaf and dumb.” 

When you look into the average subscription list of the 
Bell, you find just such a crowd. 


“Cheap and nasty telephones.” 
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So said the author of “The History of the Telephone.” 
But Independent telephones are not as cheap as Bell 


telephones. 
At least, not when Mr. Vail so kindly opened the gates. 





They have gone up in price considerably. 

The Bell people figured that people would stand in line 
to buy their goods. 

But they did not. All knowledge of human nature is 
not a natural monopoly. 


Regarding that baleful word “nasty.” 

I can not imagine why the ingenious Mr. Casson used the 
word, 

But I, want to say that as far as that word goes, the 
subscription list of the average Independent telephone com- 
pany has less connection with saloons, gamblers and with 
the so-called white and black slavery than the Bell. 





Last night I saw a picture show. 
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Scene: Massachusetts. 

A fat Puritan wanted to marry a pretty girl. 

She loved another. 

This imperturbable bigot accused the gir] and her mother 
of witchcraft. 

You should have seen the brutality of the scene. 

They were burned at the stake. 

The Bell company would love to burn up every “insur- 
gent” exchange. 

Heredity is a great thing. 

Printers’ ink is a great institution. 

Printers, at one time, could make or break a man or a 
company. 

Printers come high and the Bell company must have 
them, not only for stock certificates, but for self-admiration. 


MORAL: Hoch! der Kaiser! 


Connection Forced with Canadian Bell 


Local Company Wins First Decision Under Ontario Telephone Act—Compulsory Physical Connection Provis- 
ion Enforced by Ontario Railway and Municipal Board—Connection Opposed by Bell Attorneys in 
Force—Hated to Give Long Distance Connection to Competitor. 


Independent companies throughout Outario, Canada, are 
pleased with the first decision under the Ontario telephone 
act, compelling the Bell company to allow connections 
between its long distance lines and those of an Indepen- 
dent company not under contract with it. 

The hearing took place at Brussels, before Messrs. In- 
gram and Kittson, members of the Ontario Railway and 
Municipal Board, on an application by the Brussels, Morris 
& Grey Telephone Co., for interchange of business between 
its subscribers and the subscribers of the Wroxeter In- 
dependent Telephone Company, the latter being under sub- 
license contract with the Canadian Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

After the passing of the Act the Brussels Co. oftered 
to build a trunk line half way and maintain that portion, 
and give Wroxeter free connection with Brussels sub- 
scribers providing the Wroxeter company would build the 
other half and give Brussels subscribers free connection. 
This the Wroxeter company refused to do unless compelied 
to do so by the Railway Board, declining any connectton 
on any terms. It gave as its reason that it had signed a 
contract with the Bell company under which it could not 
connect with any company competing with the Bell. 

As soon as the Wroxeter company refused to make the 
connection the Brussels company applied to the Railway 
Board for a ruling. 

The facts were principally admitted by both sides. F. S. 
Scott, clerk of Brussels, was called by the applicants and 
proved the formation of the Brussels company and the 
offers of connection, and. that it had at one time agreed on 
connection terms only that the Bell company interfered 
through one of its agents, a Mr. Gibson, and the Wroxeter 
got frightened and refused. 

W. S. McKercher, the secretary of the Wroxeter com- 
pany, was put on the stand by the respondent who virtually 
admitted what was proved by Mr. Scott; that they were 
anxious for connection but could not do so on account of 
the Bell contract. During his examination two interest- 
ing letters from the general manager of the Bell company 
were produced and read to the Board. In the first, while 
admitting that under the wording of the Charters Act, he 





thought that the Wroxeter company would have to give 
the connection asked for, he said Brussels was not. to get 
long distance connection, but suggested several things 
which he thought would have the effect of stopping that 
company from pressing the connection. One was that it 
would have to build a trunk line. A second letter from the 
general manager of the Bell company had suggestions 
as to things to try to stop the Brussels company from get- 
ting the connection, but still admitted that if the Board 
made an order for connection it would not take advantage 
to cancel its agreement although they had that power. 

The case was conducted by W. M. Sinclair, Barrister of 
Brussels, on behalf of the applicants, and Mr. Spotton 
relied on the contract as it was made previous to the Act, 
but Mr. Ingram of the Board replied that he cared no more 
for the agreement than if it was blank paper; that they had 
the law and were bound to see that it was enforced, and this 
the Board had determined to do to the letter; that the act 
was passed by the Legislature for the purpose oi getting 
all the Independent companies connected one with the 
other; that it spoke in plain terms and that the Board 
would enforce them. The other member described the Bell 
contract as being an immoral one as it interfered with the 
free business of a country and should not be made. 

The Board remarked that the parties now knew their 
views on the matter and thought that if they got together 
an arrangement could be made and they would allow ter 
days to make such arrangement, but at the expiration of 
that time they would ratify the arrangement so made if 
satisfactory, or if not made they would make one ordering 
the connection on the terms they would name. 

The two Boards then convened and arranged the most 
of the terms as to building, the charge for connection being 
agreed at five cents per conversation. The Bell company 
had several agents in attendance at the hearing. 

The Brussels company is the largest purely rural system 
in Ontario. It was built by Forbes Bros., of Seaforth, Ont., 
using Stromberg-Carlson and Century equipment. Its 
service is giving splendid satisfaction, as shown by the 
growth of the subscribers’ list to 540 in the nine months the 
system has been in service. 














Rates and Station Development 


An Abstract of the Report on Boston and Suburban Rates Prepared for the Massachusetts Highway 


Commission 


Several abstracts from the notable report on the tele- 
phone rates of the Boston and suburban district prepared 
for the Massachusetts Highway Commission by D. C. & 


Wm. B. Jackson, have appeared in TELEPHONY. 


Thought- 


ful telephone men will find that each section is worthy 


of careful study. 


The report as a whole is so voluminous, 


For the interpretation of the curves accompanyirig the 
text it is necessary to translate the code letter by which 
each curve is designated into more descriptive terms. This 
can be most easily done by reference to Table 1, which is a 
combination of several tables appearing in the original re- 
port, and presents in condensed form a summary of the 
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Code Charac- 

District. Desig-__ ter of 
nation. Line. 

. A Spec. 

D Spec. 
E 2-pty. 

MB Spec. 

Telephones MR Spec 
located in NB 2-pty. 
Metropoli- N 2-pty. 
tan Dist..... UB 4-pty. 
UR 4-pty. 

A Spec. 

D Spec. 

E 2-pty. 

G Spec. 
H 2-pty. 

a Spec. 

K 2-pty. 

*MB Spec. 

*MR_ Spec. 
{NB 2-pty. 
(INR 2-pty. 

PB Spec. 

Telephones PR Spec. 
located in QB 2-pty. 
Suburban QR 2-pty. 
District .....RB 3-pty. 
RR 3-pty. 

S) 6-pty. 

MY 4-pty. 

UB 4-pty. 

UR 4-pty. 

* 3c per message for each call over 900. 
{ 3c per message for each call over 700. 
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of 
Service. 
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Suburban 
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Suburban 
Suburban 
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Messages sage above 
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Rates for Different Classes of Unlimited and Measured Service Formerly in Force in Boston and Suburban Telephone District. 


and contains so many tables difficult to reproduce in full 
within the space limitations of these pages that it seemed 


impracticable to present abstracts in logical order. 


The 


following abstract, however, which covers the main points 
in the introductory section appearing in the report under 
the title “Existing Rates” is of special interest, not only as 
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Fig. 1.—Varying Growths of Metropolitan Services Corresponding 
to Different Rates. 
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a partial basis upon which were made deductions as to 
what future equitable rates should be, but because in itself 
it is a unique study of the development for various classes 
of service which grew up under conditions as they have 
existed. 
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principal rates existing when the investigation was made. 

“The Boston and Surburban District includes an area of sub- 
stantially 436 square miles, comprising the city of Boston and 
40 cities and towns surrounding it. The company has divided 
the district into two portions, which may be respectively called 
the Metropolitan district and the Surburban district. The 
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Fig. 2.—The Relatively Rapid Development of Suburban Residence 
Service is an Interesting Feature of this Curve. 
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former comprises the peninsula of the city of Boston from the: 
harbor to a boundary crossing the Back Bay region, from St. 
Mary’s street to South Bay, and also the northern part of the: 
northern peninsula of South Boston. It is served by the seven. 
Metropolitan exchanges, namely, Main, Fort Hill, Haymarket, 
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Oxford, Richmond, Tremont and Back Bay. There is an area 
of about 3.9 square miles in this portion, and on November 
30, 1909, it was served by 48,789 telephones of all kinds, in- 
cluding private branch exchanges. Of these, 26,824 were ex- 
tension and private branch exchange terminal telephones. 

“We use the term ‘main telephones’ to represent all tele- 
phones except extension telephones and telephones connected 
with private branch exchanges. . 

“The second portion of the district includes the remainder 
of the city of Boston, namely, Charlestown, East Boston, South 
Boston, Dorchester, Roxbury, West Roxbury and Brighton— 
and the following independent cities and towns: Arlington, 
Bedford (a part of), Belmont, Braintree, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, Canton, Chelsea, Cohasset, Dedham, Everett, Hingham, 
Holbrook, Hull, Hyde Park, Lexington, Lincoln, Malden, Med- 
ford, Melrose, Milton, Needham, Newton, Norwood, Quincy, 
Randolph, Reading, Revere, Somerville, Stoneham, Wakefield, 
Waltham, Watertown, Wellesley, Weston, Westwood, Wey- 
mouth, Winchester, Winthrop, Woburn. This great area, which 
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Fig. 3.—Showing Rapid Increase in Popularity of 4-Party Service, 
While 6-Party is on the Decline. 
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aggregates approximately 432 square miles, is served by the 
following suburban telephone exchanges: 


Arlington Melrose 
Belmont Milton 
Braintree Needham 
Brighton Newton North 
Brookline Newton South 
Cambridge Newton West 
Canton Norwood 
Charlestown Quincy 
Chelsea Randolph 
Choasset Reading 
Dedham Revere 
Dorchester Roxbury 

East Boston Somerville 
Everett South Boston 
Hingham Stoneham 
Hull Wakefield 
Hyde Park Waltham 
Jamaica Plain Wellesley 
Lexington Weymouth 
Lincoln Winchester’ 
Malden Medford Woburn Winthrop 


“It will be observed that the names of these exchanges co- 
respond generally with the cities and towns in which they 
are located, but Roxbury, West Roxbury and Dorchester, 
Jamaica Plains, Hyde Park and Milton are served conjointly 
from the central offices called Roxbury, Dorchester, Ja- 
maica Plain, Hyde Park and Milton. The latter two 
and Milton, . 


Newton is divided so as to be served by the 
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three exchanges called Newton North, Newton South and 


Newton West. Bedford (a part of), Holbrook, Weston and 
Westwood do not have a sufficient call for telephones to make 
it desirable to provide separate central offices in those towns, 
and they are served from adjacent more populous towns. 


CHART NO 4. 
SUBURBAN MEASURED SERVICE 
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Fig. 4.—A Good Illustration of the Complication of the Suburban 
Rate Situation. 


“These forty-four suburban exchanges aggregate (on No- 
vember 30, 1909) 63,927 telephones in total number, including 
the main telephones, extension sets and terminals of private 
branch exchanges. The extension telephones and private 
branch exchange terminal telephones comprise 9,507 of these. 

“Rates of four distinct scopes are now provided by the tele- 
phone company to serve private customers in the Boston and 


CHART’ NO. 5. 
SUBURBAN MEASURED SERVICE 
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Fig. 5.—Another Demonstration in Favor of 2-Party Service. 


Suburban District. In one category are rates for service from 
telephones located anywhere in the Boston and Suburban 
District, and providing for service to all parts of that district 
without extra charge. In another category are rates applicable 
only to telephones located in the suburban district, but provid- 
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ing for an extra charge for service into the seven exchanges 


of the Metropolitan district. In another category are four- 
party line coin-box telephones located in the Metropolitan 
district from which a charge is made of 5 cents for messages 
to exchanges within a 5-mile radius from the telephonic center 
of the Metropolitan district, but a charge of 10 cents is made 
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COIN BOX SERVICE 
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Fig. 6.—Comparatively Regular Development of Coin Box Service, 
Introduced at a Recent Date. 


for messages to outer portions of the Suburban district. A 
fourth category also includes four-party line coin-box tele- 
phones, but only comprises those located within the Boston and 
Suburban district, except that subscribers in exchanges within 
the 5-mile radius obtain service to the Metropolitan exchange 
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PRIVATE BRANCH EXCHANGE SERVICE 
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Fig. 7.—Steady Increase in Branch Exchange Service with a De- 
Crease in Rate of Advance During Panic Year. 
incon- 


for 5 cents per message. Numerous anomalies and 


sistencies arise through these arrangements of the rates. 
“The existing rates have, we are informed, grown up as a 

result of the consolidation of separate companies, and they 

have become confirmed by habit and use. 


In our opinion, the 
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existing rates are not adjusted adequately or fairly for the 
best interests of the telephone users of the district; and the 
large number of special rates and special charges made for 
miscellaneous equipment and the like are likely to be confusing 
to the user, as well as inconvenient for administration by the 
company, and are probable causes of recurring friction between 
subscribers and the company. 

“These rates have been in use for many years, with some 
gradual modifications through the addition of new rates and 
the withdrawal of old ones. The effect of withdrawing old 
ones still remains obvious through the continuance of certain 
obsolete rates which remain in force with a few old sub- 
scribers, but are not offered to new subscribers; but ap- 
parently no comprehensive effort has heretofore been 
made to revise the rates so as to distinctly adapt them 
to the needs of the entire district, with its wide variety 
of business and social requirements. The Boston and Suburban 
District is not only large (of approximately 436 square miles) 
in area, but its telephone’needs also run through the range 
of service from those of the largest manufacturers and pro- 
fessional business men, and those of the smaller business users, 
to residence users ranging from the wealthiest to those of 
very moderate means. The complex situation, resulting from 
the large area to be served and the great range of requirements 
of the users, demands a studied readjustment of rates, in order 
that the telephone service may be made most useful to the 
city and its suburban territory. 

“In our judgment, the organization of rates now in effect 
should be discarded, and a new organization of rates which 
are more adaptable to the district should be provided. 

“In Chart No. 1, appended hereto, will be found a graphical 
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illustration of the growth since 1901 of the number of main 
telephones in the business and residence flat-rate and’measured- 
rate classes of the so-called Metropolitan service. Charts Nos. 
2, 3, 4 and 5 give like data for the Suburban service. Chart 
No. 6 shows similar data for the four-party coin-box service, 
which has been referred to above as service in the third and 
fourth categories. Chart No. 7 shows the growth of private 
branch exchange terminal telephones. Chart No. 8 shows the 
growth of the total number of main telephones and private 
branch exchange terminal telephones in the entire Boston and 
Suburban District for the same years. 

“Tt will be observed from these charts that the number of 
telephones in use is growing rapidly, but it is growing at such 
very different rates in the different classes of service as ‘to 
indicate that certain of these classes are probably better 
adapted for the requirements of expanding business and in- 
creasing population than other classes of service included in the 
company’s rates. A table showing the number of main sta- 
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tions per 100 people in each of the several cities and towns 
within this district indicates wide differences between the de- 
velopment of telephone service in the different parts of the 
territory. These differences seem greater than is necessary, 
and the contracts are doubtless due (at least in part) to the 
characters of the rates in effect which make the telephone 
service unadaptable for large proportions of the populations 
of certain of the cities or towns. 

“We use the term ‘main stations’ to represent the aggregate 
of the number of main telephones and the number of trunk 
lines connecting private branch exchange switchboards with 
the central offices; but the term does not include extension 
telephones or the terminal telephones of private branch ex- 
changes. It will be seen that private branch exchanges are 
represented in the aggregate of main stations by considering 
each trunk line from the private branch exchange switchboard 
to a central office as the representative of a main telephone. 

“Telephone rates, to be adaptable for all the reasonable 
uses to which a telephone may be put within an area sup- 
porting such a multifarious and contrasted population as the 
Boston and Suburban District must afford the utmost of con- 
venience, rapidity and accuracy of service at a fair price to 
large business users, and at the same time afford some adequate 
plan by which the smaller users may obtain good service at 
prices proportioned to their use. The importance of good 
service for the smaller users in affording stability to the tele- 
phone service has not been adequately recognized in most 
arrangements of telephone rates. It has been given com- 
paratively little recognition in the rates which have grown up 
in the Boston and Suburban District. Indeed, it is substantially 
impracticable to make rates for good service reasonably within 
the pocket-book of small users as long as flat-rate (unlimited ) 
service is provided over so large an area as the Boston and 
Suburban District, with such a range in the character, and 
variety in the occupation of the inhabitants.” 





The New Michigan Constitution and Telephone Companies. 

Corporation Counsel Hally of Detroit, Mich., has given 
an opinion that, under the new constitution of the state, 
the city of Detroit has the right to regulate telephone com- 
panies both in regard to rates and service. 

The opinion recites the passage of an act of the legis- 
lature in 1888, giving telephone companies a state-wide per- 
mit to use any street, highway or public place in the state. 
He states that under such act the power of a city was con- 
fined to mere police regulation, Telephone Company vs. 
Benton Harbor, 121 Mich., 512; that municipalities were 
permitted reasonably to regulate the manner, character 
and place of a proposed line, and all other regulations 
were left to the legislature. He then quotes Section 28 
of Article 8 of the new constitution as follows: 

“No person, partnership, association or corporation op- 
erating a public utility shall have the right to the use of 
the highways. streets, alleys or other public places of any 
city, village or township for wires, poles, pipes, tracks or 
conduits, without the consent of the duly constituted 
authorities of such city, village or township; nor to tran- 
sact a local business therein without first obtaining a fran- 
chise therefor from such city, village or township. The 
right of all cities, villages and townships to the reason- 
able control of their streets, alleys and public places is 
hereby reserved to such cities, villages and townships.” 

This section he contends, divested the legislature of its 
power previously possessed and placed such power in 
cities, villages and townships. He holds that this power 


may be exercised over those already “operating a public 
utility im the streets,” and is not confined to those who 
shall enter upon such business in the future, citing Spring 
Valley Waterworks vs. Schattler, 100 U. S, 347. 


He states 
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that the common council of Detroit may lawfully frame an 
ordinance for the reasonable regulation of the telephone 
business, imposing a reasonable rate, but that the proposed 
ordinance must not interfere with the interstate or long 
distance business of these companies. In the case of tele- 
graph companies he holds that in addition to the above, 
the utmost the council] can do would be to impose a charge 
for the public property occupied by them in the streets and 
public places. 





Chicago Alderman Tries to Hold Up Independent Con- 
struction. 

An attempt has just been made to delay'the expansion of 
the Independent telephone system which is being con- 
structed in Chicago, using, in part, the tunnels of the Illinois 
Tunnel Company for carrying its underground cables. 

At a meeting of the City Council on Oct. 17, Alderman 
Long presented a resolution urging the Councii to inquire 
into the application of the Tunnel company to open up 
certain streets beyond the tunnel district, where it has 
applied for permission to lay conduits for an extended sys- 
tem. After some debate this resolution was referred, on 
roll call, to the Committee on Streets and Alleys, South, 
defeating Alderman Long’s motion to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Gas, Oil and. Electric Light, of which he is a 
member. Alderman Long is also a member of the sub- 
committee having in charge the matter of regulating Chi- 
cago telephone rates. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that nothing would 
please the Chicago Telephene Company more than to see 
the progress of a company which is expected to offer vigor- 
ous competition in service held up by some political dodge, 
but it is somewhat surprising that Alderman Long should 
be the one to submit this resolution. 

Alderman Pringle, chairman of the sub-committee hav- 
ing charge of the telephone investigation, has maintained a 
most judicial attitude of fairness. The action of Alder- 
man Long in attempting to promote an object which can 
do good to no one but the Bell telephone company, 1s an 
unfortunate incident in the sub-committee’s work, and can 
hardly win public approval. 

The grounds upon which Alderman Long based his reso- 
lution, namely, “the protection of the streets from spoli- 
ation and injury at the hands of said corporation” is one 
of the best jokes of the season to those who are aware how 
thoroughly Chicagoans have become accustomed to climb- 
ing minature mountains and leaping gullys in their travels 
about the city. 

So far as the streets are concerned corporations have 
been free to dip in and help themselves, and it is oply when 
a competitor of the Chicago Telephone Company appears 
that an objection seems to be raised. 





Independent Business Good in Kansas. 

J. A. Zimmerman, owner of the Valley Falls Telephone 
Company, Valley Falls, Kansas, in a letter to TELEPHONY, 
says that the Independent telephone situation in the dis- 
trict in which he operates, including Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Douglas, Shawnee and Jackson counties, continues 
to improve right along. He reports that the Bell sys- 
tem connects with poorly organized farm mutual com- 
panies in a number of the small towns, but in Jefferson 
county has connection with but six out of ten towns, and 
that all of them have Independent toll connection and ex- 
changes. 

The Valley Falls company, located about half way be- 
tween Topeka and Atchison, and about 35 miles from both 
places, owns toll circuits to both. Mr. Zimmerman re- 
ports that the circuits are at present No. 12 iron, but with- 
in the year be expects to string copper metallic circuits. 























The Same Old Story 


A New Demonstration that Desire for Competition is Inevitable, Under Bell Methods of Treating the Public. 





THE MERCHANTS, MECHANICS AND FARMERS TELEPHONE CO. 


Authorized Capital, $100,000. 


f Marshalltown, Iowa, Oct. 15, 1910. 
Dear Sir: 


You are cordially invited to join us and take part in the organization of the Merchants, Mechanics and Farmers 
Telephone Co. 

The telephone questicn has been freely commented upon and is the source of much annoyance. If it were pos- 
sible to in any way induce our present company to maintain an adequate plant and give everyone first-class service 
at a reasonable rate, we would all be satisfied. It has been proven beyond a doubt that this is impossible. You will 
recall that a few years ago when the Bell company refused to extend their lines and keep pace with the growth of 
the city, the Marshall Telephone Company was organized. For a time the city got good service and the Bell com- 
pany reduced the rates and offered free service in an attempt to ruin the new company, and finally succeeded in get- 
ting the control of its stock. Since that time the rights and convenience of the subscribers have been ignored and 
a gradual increase cf rates has been attempted, until the telephone users of the whole county are very much dis- 
satisfied and the Merchants, Mechanics and Farmers Telephone Co. is being organized to protect the public from 
further imposition and to build a system that will satisfy the telephone needs of our county. 

The telephone is no longer a toy nor an experiment. It has become practically a household necessity and 
should be placed in reach of all. As a business, its permanency is assured; the demand increases in proportion to 
our population and there is no class of business that guarantees a surer return on the money invested. The Bell 
company has spent much time and money in an attempt to educate the public and warn them there is no money 
in the telephone business. Still they are trying to buy every telephone plant in the country. 

Marshall County is perhaps the richest county in Iowa. Its citizens represent as high a class of business intel- 
ligence as is to be found anywhere. Is there any reason then why we should not build, own and control a con- 
venience that we know we will permanently need, and in doing so not only get a satisfactory service, but keep all 
the profit derived from its operation within our own county? 

The company is being organized on a good sound basis, no bonds and but one kind of stock, and every share is- 
sued to be paid for at par. The rates for telephone service in Marshalltown are placed on a basis that will yield a 
legitimate return on the money invested, and in addition to furnishing a local service, it is the intention of the com- 
pany to give free service with every telephone in Marshall County. This will mean free service with about 6,000 
telephones on the completion of this plant. This fact, together with the reduced rates in Marshalltown, will save to 
our citizens many thousands of dollars per year. 

It is desired that every telephone user in both the city and surrounding country have an interest in this enter- 
prise, which perhaps means more to a greater number of people than any project ever launched in our county. 
Every safeguard is being thrown about the organization to protect it from ever falling into the hands of the Bell 
company, and it is expected that the completion of the plans outlined will settle the telephone question for all time. 
Some legislation is also needed to further extend the convenience of the telephone, and this is being worked out 
along practical lines. The plans for the Marshalltown plant provide for an underground system in the business dis- 
trict and the wires to be extended beyond will be largely inclosed in cables, reducing the cost of maintenance and in- 
terruption of service and protect the company from loss by wind and sleet. It is expected that our completed plant 
will represent the highest type of telephone development, and include every improvement known in the business. 
We are building a permanent convenience for ourselves and there is no reason why we should not have the best. 

Much credit is due the Farmers Mutual Telephone Association of Marshall County for the organization of this 
company. The association was formed for the purpose of protecting the telephone users from a further increase in 
rates and to secure for them a satisfactory telephone service. This is found to be impossible, and there is no guarantee 
or feeling of security that the rates will not again be increased at any time. 

We will now build, own and control our own plant, and know we will get satisfactory telephone service at cost. 
There will be a meeting in the east court room at Marshalltown on Saturday, the 22d of October, for the purpose of 
electing the officers of the company and perfecting our organization. You are urged to be present and take part. 
Headquarters will be kept open all day at the same place for the purpose of receiving stock subscriptions and dis- 
cussing the business and the meeting will be called to order promptly at two o’clock. Come and bring your neigh- 
bors. 

While we would like to extend to every telephone user in the county a personal invitation, it is hard to do so, 
therefore we respectfully ask that you act as a committee to notify and invite as many as possible to be present and 
take part in the building of this great enterprise. The stock of this company will yield a good return on the money 
invested and increase in value each year as our system grows. Now is the time to subscribe for it while it can be 
secured at par. No payment will be required on the stock yntil the organization is perfected and the company is 
down to a practical working basis. Then the Board of Directors will call for the payments in 10 per cent installments 
as needed to pay construction accounts. 


Thanking you in advance for your co-operation, we are, bacece tfully, your committee 


W. H. JONES. N. O. KEENE. M. E. MELVIN. ROBERT HARPER. 
E, E. BENEDICT. FRANK DAVIS. GEO. HERMAN. CHARLES LANDON. 
F, J. YOUNG. GEO. C. OGIER. GEO. PATON. F. M. WHEELER. 


CHAS. LYNCH. F. E. DeWITT. E. L. MONOHON. 








The N eed of a Sound Financial Policy in 
Managing Telephone Properties’ 


By Frank F. Fowle 


The unfortunate results of neglecting depreciation and 
paying for extensions with earnings were shown to be a 
total earning applicable to dividends of $1.60 on every 
hundred invested, in a total of ten years, for the imaginary 
system under discussion. It is worth while to go back to 
the first year, and see what could have been done if de- 
preciation had been properly charged out of earnings, and 
the unexpended portion of this charge placed in an available 
reserve, at the end of each fiscal year. In other words, it 
is desirable to see what net return would have been avail- 
able after caring for depreciation. The latter charge will 
be determined from the so-called straight line theory, or 
uniform depreciation from year to year throughout the 
useful life. At the same time it will be assumed that the 
accumulated reserve fund is placed at 4 per cent interest, 
in some form of secure investment, readily convertible into 
cash when needed. The surplus earnings after providing 
for depreciation will indicate clearly what maximum net 
return was available for profits or. interest on the invest- 
ment. Assuming that the management was economical, 
it will then show whether the rates for service as a whole 
are adequate. 











Annual 
Charge Annual Cash De- 
Net Depreciation. Against Surplus preciation 
Year Earnings. Annual. Total. Earnings. Earnings. Reserve. 
a Per $1,500 $1,750 $1,750 $1,750 $250* $1,500 
SA sadipe 1,600 1,890 3,640 1,830 230* 3,160 
Scene 2,000 2,100 5,740 1,974 26 5,286 
D sneenacs 2,300 2,380 8,120 2,169 131 7,797 
O° sarabaane 2,900 2,680 10,800 2,368 532 10,800 
©. - wdaee se 3,500 3,080 13,880 2,648 852 13,880 
7. wieittean's 4,100 3,360 17,240 2,805 1,295 17,240 
Ome een 4,700 3,780 21,020 3,090 1,610 21,020 
OB tarde sends 5,600 4,200 25,220 3,369 2,241 25,220 
M6. 006s tae 7,000 4,900 30,120 3,891 3,109 30,120 
Total ...$35,200 $30,120 $30,120 $25,884 $9,316 $30,120 

*Deficit. 

Fig. 6. Table Showing Proper Application of Net Earnings to 


Depreciation; and Surplus Earnings Available for 
Dividends or Interest. 

The table in Fig. 6 shows that the net earnings for the 
fitst two years were inadequate to meet depreciation, there 
being a deficit of $480 at the end of the second year. The 
net earnings were not sufficient to care for depreciation and 
cancel this deficit until the fifth year; at the end of that 
year the cash depreciation reserve equalled for the first 
time the total or accumulated depreciation. After the 
fifth year there was a steady gain in the surplus earnings, 
or final profits. The total surplus earnings for ten years 
amount to $9,316, which is at the rate of 2.17 per cent per 
annum on an average investment of $43,000. This is a 
poor showing, but it does not cover the whole situation; 
the surplus earnings gained each year faster than the in- 
vestment, and the surplus for the tenth year equals 4.44 
per cent on the investment. 

This, however, is not a fair return on the investment, at 
any time, and shows clearly that the rates are too low. In 
other words, this plant has been a poor investment, and at 
no time could it raise new capital upon reasonable terms 
if all the conditions of the business were frankly disclosed. 
The fault lies with the rates, a circumstance that would 
soon have been known if a proper financial policy had been 
adopted; indeed it could have been foretold with some 


*Concluded from issue of October 165. 


accuracy in advance. Here then is a situation which would 
have been seen early in the company’s operations 1f de- 
preciation had been recognized and provided for. The re- 
vision of rates at that time would have placed the company 
in position to finance itself from time to time upon reason- 
able terms, and would have placed the stock on a dividend 
basis. Some companies, owing to stipulated rates in their 
franchises, were unable to change them; but this serves to 
emphasize the great need of careful study of the rate ques- 
tion. Considering how fixed franchise rates worked out for 
some of the companies, it would have been much better to 
permit regulation or readjustment of the rates at stipulated 
intervals. 

In the course of computing the surplus earnings no 
allowance has been made for a sinking fund to retire the 
bonds. In the case of mortgage bonds a sinking fund is 
sometimes required by the terms of the trust deed, or again 
the bonds may be retired serially, in various ways. If a 
sinking fund is provided, that of course affects the amount 
to be laid aside in the depreciation reserve fund. Recon- 
struction should not be a capital charge, and therefore must 
be financed from the net earnings; the same is true of a 
sinking fund. If, for example, a bond issue is sold to 
build a plant, and matures when the plant will probably 
have to be reconstructed, the rates would have to be higher 
than they otherwise would if both sinking and depreciation 
funds are provided. If the maturing bonds can be taken up 
with a new issue, then a depreciation fund alone will gen- 
erally be sufficient. If the bonds are retired by means of 
a sinking fund, and.no depreciation fund exists, the plant 
is in the same situation as it was before it was originally 
financed, and of course new financing will be necessary 
to take care of reconstruction. Neither of these courses 
contemplates any increase in the total capital charges on 
the business. If the rates are high enough to provide a 
sinking fund, and in addition a depreciation fund, the value 
of the stock will be considerably enhanced after the bonds 
are retired. In the case we are specifically considering, 
the cash depreciation reserve is sufficient to retire the bonds 
any time after the seventh year. 

Having now determined the extent of depreciation, and 
the reserve which should exist to offset it, we may revise 
the balance sheet given in Fig. 5, so as to show the true 
profit and loss surplus. 





ASSETS. 
ee SRI cio inS 0 CFOS A se Sibse 5s 0 58 es $70,000.00 
I, So eis ELK CAS chee dA eed abou Meeeeodee 1,240.14 
Ss eG See ans Cae Wid s Cah eke aca ts chue seme ee 2,287.09 
EE ys 225 oid cao bae bos cid as o6cn vetoes $73,527.23 
LIABILITIES, 
CN i ee at ale date ee pa On buses Ce $25,000.00 
SE co SL Gad ana de adide bend be pabadieote se cig-ues cosndewese 15,000.00 
5 ctr dcp tenuis Sed dae 4UHb 0% b Vacdbewicdivedetsetvueers 3,000.00 
NE ids on os wen OS gracias ase en Gaane me 127.23 
I I hs i nila 5 otk & asp dian aioe glace atin Seb auiele 30,120.00 
en, > SI, SEI ON 2, 2 ce ccc e's eth oee'c exteces ch eeeus 280.00 
$73,527.23 
Fig. 7. Revised Balance Sheet at End of Tenth Year. 


The profit and loss surplus in Fig. 7 is only $280. This: 
means that there is substantially nothing applicable to 
dividends. It is not at once apparent why this should be 
so, but it comes about as follows: 
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October 22, 1910. 


The total depreciation in Fig. 6 is $30,120 and the annual 
depreciation charges against earnings amount to $25,884. 
The balance of $4,236 is derived from interest at 4 per 
cent on the fund, compounded annually. As the company 
did not create a depreciation fund in this manner, the in- 
terest was lost. The total surplus earnings in Fig. 6, of 
$9,316, are therefore lessened by the amount of this un- 
earned interest, leaving a balance of $5,080. Now by re- 
ferring to Fig. 4 it will appear that a total of $4,800 was 
paid out as interest on the bonds and notes, leaving a final 
surplus of $280 applicable to dividends or profits. 

By referring again to Fig. 3, it appears that $27,000 was 
diverted from net earnings into the plant extensions. In 
other words, the whole depreciation fund, less $3,120, has 
been investegl in the plant. The obvious course at this 
time to reimburse the fund would be to issue new securities 
to the amount of about $30,000. But new securities will 
. not find a market except at an excessive discount from their 
par value, owing to the low rate of net return, or 4.44 per 
cent. The rate ought to be 7 per cent to 8 per cent in 
order to attract capital on reasonable terms. 

The proper course to remedy the whole situation is a 
revision and increase of rates to a remunerative schedule. 
The question of whether to finance by means of stock 
issues, preferred or common, or bond issues, or the sale 
of notes, is wholly a matter of expediency at any particu- 
lar time. That is, it depends upon general business con- 
ditions, upon the condition of the market for investment 
securities, and the outlook for the future. 

But we may well conclude this discussion of the subject 
with a repetition of the general principle that the total 
capital liabilities, consisting of stock and bonds, should be 
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substantially equal to the property investment plus the 
necessary working capital. This principle consistently fol- 
lowed is fair alike to the stockholders and the public, and 


_ will moreover reveal any inherent weakness in the com- 


pany’s securities as an investment, thus directing attention 
to any need that may exist for revision of rates upward, 
or correcting any other weakness that develops. Any 
other course will not produce the same result, and in par- 
ticular such a policy as the one we have illustrated cannot 
but lead to difficulties. 

We have chosen for illustration a case which is not com- 
plicated with other considerations, such as bond and note 
discounts, promotion profits, watered stock or improper 
methods of accounting; it being the purpose to emphasize 
alone the principle already stated and discussed. Where 
these other factors exist, as they often do, the discussion 
becomes more complicated and difficult to follow. Some 
situations become so involved, often because of improper 
accounting and methods of cost keeping, that it is impos- 
sible to unravel them without first appraising the property 
in detail, to ascertain its cost and condition. Every situa- 
tion is different, and a general discussion would have to 
cover so much ground that it is out of place here and at 
this time. The abuses of “high finance” need no new ex- 
ploitation, and with them, moreover, we are not concerned 
under the aims of the present discussion. At the same 
time, a sound financial policy means sound in every sense, 
and not merely in the particulars which we have con- 
sidered; it is just as necessary to ultimate success as a 
sound business policy and a sound engineering policy, and 
the three in fact are mutually dependent upon one another. 
and equally essential for success. 


Beyond the Receiver 


An Account of Some Laboratory Experiments in the Photography of Sound Waves. 


By A. L. 


The propagation of sound can not fail to have a live interest 
to every can connected with telephone work. The rate of 
propagation is different for different media, for different tem- 
peratures and for different densities. An intelligent investi- 
gation into these can have but the one result of spurring new 
thought into action and of increasing the inventive power of 
the profession. ~ 

A telephone’s work does not stop with delivering a vibration 
to the receiver. The sound has to get to the ear and be heard. 
Therefore it is appropriate that the laws governing sound 
waves in air, and the experiments performed in laboratories to 
show the operation of these laws should be carefully studied. 
_For instance, in cold air sound does not travel as fast as in 
warmer air. In greatly rarefied air the vibration is not able 
to transmit as great a percentage of energy to the air, and con- 
sequently a loud sound cannot be made. In gases lighter than 
air sound travels much faster, for example. In hydrogen it 
travels four times as fast. This law is expressed by the 
formula, V varies as the square root of E divided by D, where 
V stands for the velocity of sound, E the elasticity of the 
medium and D the density of the medium. This shows why 
sound travels so much faster iy a rod of iron or wood than in 
the air, for although their density is greater their elasticity is 
greater still. The child’s experiment of knocking on one end 


of a long pole, while the listener hears the sound with his 
ear against the other end, and removes it quickly to hear the 
same sound a second time, transmitted through the air, is 
familiar to many. 





Hodges 


Now of course when a vibration is made by .a sounding 
body, such as a receiver disk, it compresses the air immediately 
before it, and when it swings back the air is rarefied. Conse- 
gently we would have a succession of spherical waves consist- 
ing of alternate layers of dense and rarefied air. If only one 
vibration is made, one sound is sent forth. This wave gets 
larger and larger as it proceeds, just like a ripple caused by 
a pebble thrown into water, until it loses itself. The area of 
the wave varies as the square of the distance from the source. 
Consequently as the same energy has to be expended over a 
larger area the sound decreases in intensity as the square of 
the distance from the source. That is, if a person had his 
ear one inch from the receiver he would hear just four times 
as well as if he were two inches away. 


A sound wave caused by an electric spark has been actually 
photographed and three such pictures are shown. This actual 
photography of sound was first accomplished by Dr. Wood, of 
John Hopkins University. The experiment was made possible 
by utilizing the refractive power of light. When a ray of light 
goes from a rare medium into a dense one it is refracted, or 
bent away. Consequently if a condensed beam of light is placed 
on one side of a sound wave and a camera on the other, as 
the sound wave consists of a condensation, light will be bent 
away as it comes through and the camera will show it in the 
form of a dark ring. The wave, as has been said before, is 
spherical and the reason we only see its circular outline is that 
the rays strike this part more obliquely and consequently have 
more dense medium to go through, and are bent further away. 
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The first picture shows an obstacle placed in the way of the 
wave, and graphically explains the reason why no obstruction 
may be placed between the ear and the receiver of a telephone. 
The wave is reflected and goes. back—constituting an “echo.” 
The part that goes on has been broken and gradually melts 
together, but never regains its former shape. 

The second picture shows the flattening of a wave on hitting 
a denser medium—water. The third is rather peculiar. It 
Through the 
hole goes a part of the wave and when it gets inside sets up 
This is 


shows a sound wave striking a hole in a box. 


a new wave of its own with the hole as its center. 
repeated in the lower hole. 

In these experiments the sound was made by an electric spark 
between two brass balls, one above the other,—seen as a dark 
spot in the picture, with an arm in each direction. 
was operated automatically by the very spark that caused the 
sound; this on account of the necessity of quick work to catch 
the wave before it became too large for the field of the 
camera. 


The camera 


Thus may be seen a physical demonstration of the simple 

















Fig. 1.—Movement of Sound Wave Confronted by An Obstacle; 
t Lower Pictures Show Main Wave and Reflection. 


laws governing the necessity for an open receiver, the proximity 
of the receiver to the ear, and for elasticity in the disk. 


> 


Monopoly Service Criticized at Des Moines. 





Vigorius criticism of the efficiency of telephone service 
characterize the situation almost everywhere that monopoly 
management has succeeded competition. One of the latest 
and most interesting of these comes from Des Moines where 
the Register recently printed the following: 

“*The telephone service since the consolidation,’ said Pres- 
ident George Peak of the Central Life, ‘is getting no better 
rapidly. I am told the company is still installing the old 
Mutual phones, which we were promised should be rele- 
gated to the scrap heap after the consolidation. The qual- 
ity of the service has attained positive genius for useless- 
ness. One could worship it and violate none of the com- 
mandments, since it resembles nothing on earth, under the 
same or.that is in the similitude of anything in the waters 
about this planet. The remedy, in my opinion, is for pat- 
rons either to cease using the telephones for two or three 
weeks—as we have been doing under duress for a month 6r 
more—or to refuse to pay for service not rendered’.” 
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Monopoly service given by a locally owned company in 
Nebraska has also been made the subject of complaint to 
the Railroad Commission of that State. 

Sixty-six residents of Beaver City have filed a complaint 

















Fig. 2.—Reproduction of Photographs Showing How Sound Wave 
is Flattened on Striking Water. 
with the state railway commission against the Beaver City 
Telephone company. The complaint alleges that the tele- 
phone company has 500 phones in use and practically has 
a monopoly in the town and surrounding country and that 
it fails to give prompt and efficient service between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. and on Sundays. The com- 

















Fig. 3.—Effect Produced When Sound Wave Strikes Solid Sub- 
stance With a Hole in the Center. 


plaint says calls are often ignored by central after 10 o’clock 
at night and that the service on Sunday is not efficient. 

The feeling at Marshalltown, Iowa, is shown by the at- 
tempt of the farmers to organize a new company, mentioned 
on another page of this paper. 





bemg punctual is one cause for greater achievement. Doing 
things with promptness makes possible far more notable results 
in our labors. 





Don’t become alarmed with the alarmists. Many of us meas- 
ure the world by our own success or failure. We are simply 
atoms in the universe—soon forgotten when dead. 


















Phantom Extensions. ‘ 

We have three rural lines which are too heavily loaded. They 
are grounded lines and parallel for four miles, where one leaves 
the main line, and the other two parallel for 2% miles further. 


The company is not in a financial condition to string these 
metallic at present time, and I propose to fix them up as shown 
in Fig. 1, by stringing one wire from A to B (4. miles), making 
a metallic line to take ail subscribers’ stations on that road. 
Then take the original ground line No. 19, which is about 6 
miles long from point D as a ground phantom off No. 13. 

Now line No. 16 branches off the main line at two points, 
each branch being 5 or 6 miles long. I propose to make a 
metallic line of the two grounded lines, taking No. 16 off at 
the two branches with phantom coils. There will be 4 substa- 
tions on No. 63. From B to €C the wire up is No, 14 iron. I 
intend to transpose the two physicals from A to B. 

Do you thing I would have any trouble with this as planned? 
Could I use a No. 12 wire for one side of No. 13? There are 
only. three wires up now and I wish to use all No. 12 in the fu- 


ture, and in replacing present wire, when it rusts out, 
Would No, 16 and No. 19 (the phantoms) cross-talk very 
badly? I have no high tension lines to bother. The cross-taik 


at present across the three lines is very bad. 

The preposed scheme ts clearly shown in Fig. 1. If 
good coils are used, thorough insulation maintained and all 
the details carefully worked out, it should give little 
trouble. There will be severe cross-talk between the phan- 
tom earth-return circuits Nos. 16 and 19, but this is to be 
expected in any case. If you use No. 12 wire for one side 
of line No. 13 the phantom will be unbalanced, so that it 
can not be recommended. Six miles of No. 12 B.B. iron 
wire has about 200 ohms resistance, while the same length 
of No. 14 wire has about 345 ohms, a difference ot 145 
ohms between the two sides of the line. The ratio ot re- 
sistance is that of one to .72. If you transpose the physi- 
cal circuit by cutting the new wire and splicing No. 14 to 
No. 12, so as to have equal lengths of each size wire in 
each side of the line you can nearly equalize the resistance. 
3ut this is bad from a construction standpoint, both as to 
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the splices and the tension on the wires, and is not to be 
recommtnded. It would be better to string the new wrtre 
of No. 14 and then replace all with No. 12 when the old 
wires need it, or to make both sides of Line 13 of No. 12 
wire at once. 





Determining the Number of Answering Jacks for Measured 
Rate Positions. 

Can you tell me what is common practice among the Bell tele- 
phone companies in regard to distribution of answering jacks at 
measured rates; that is, how many jacks are assigned per posi- 
tion corresponding to different calling rates per line? 


The answering jack load depends very largely upon the 
calling rate in the busy hour, and the percent of trunking 


during that hour. These are two principal factors, both beyond 
control of the company which determine the limitations 


Some Problems Solved 
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of the individual operator. The outside limit per panel 
(not position) would be 120 answering jacks, as the calling 
rate never goes so low as to make a greater number neces- 
sary, and the boards used by the Bell company are so de- 
signed that with a greater number of answering jacks the 
subscribers multiple and outgoing trunks could not be 
handled with a larger number than 120 answering jacks. 
The following is a convenient way of figuring the num- 





CALLS IN BUSY HOUR 














80 
Je TRUNKING 
Fig. 2. 
ber of answering jacks per panel with measured rate serv- 
ice, using the curve here reproduced. (Fig. 2.) 
To determine the maximum number of caiis which an 


operator can conveniently handle in the busy hour— 
Let us assume the following: 
Measured rate lines Stans Rrra ie ioe 
Méasured fate Statione 527. 6. eo I. 1,200 
KMS. ee Me 2s cee OS as 4.0 per day 
0 % trunking. 
Calls in entire day 
Calls in busy hour 
From the curve it is apparent that an operatcr can handle 
149 calls in the busy hour with no trunking. 
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= ——=3 operators required in busy 
Load per operator 149 
hour. 
——— = 333% lines per operator. 

3 
1,000 
With an 8 panel, 3 position section this would mean 
8 


or 125 answering jacks per panel—practically 120. 

Similar computations can be worked out for other per- 
centages of trunking, the number of jacks decreasing as 
the trunking ratio rises. 





Try to enumerate the uses of the telephone. They are 
myriad-fold—and increasing each day. Truly an invention de- 
manding reverence. : 





Greed—the embodiment of trustism. “Others may iive, pro- 
vided we first obtain that which we desire.” Trust love ts 
that which begins, like charity, at home. 





Progress is made by concentration and close application to 
the tasks before us. Making each moment of value ts far more 
beneficial to us than we sometimes realize. 











Current News 


Conventions; Texas, Dallas, October 26, 27; Canadian, Toronto, November 17. 


Bell Sticks to Two Bills at Hutchinson, Kan. 

The subscribers of the old B. and B. or old Bell exchanges 
of Hutchinson and Reno county, Kan., will be allowed joint 
service without toll between the two lines in emergency 
cases. This concession was offered by R. B. Cochran, 
manager of the Bell company, in a conference with At- 
torney William G. Fairchild. 

Mr. Fairchild is a prominent attorney in Hutchinson and 
threatened to begin mandamus proceedings against the Bell 
company unless the demand was granted. In making the re- 
quest, or demand as it might be considered, Mr. Fairchild 
argued that the two companies were owned by the Missouri 
and Kansas company, but operated independently, and that, 
while changes were being made in the lines which will eventu- 
ally result in consolidating them into one central exchange, 
privilege of joint service without toll should be extended the 
subscribers until the lines could be centralized into one 
exchange. 

Mr. Cochran refused to grant the request at first, but finally 
made the concession. This concession refers only to emergency 
cases. Subscribers on either line will be allowed free exchange 
service to the other line without toll in the city and in the 
county if it is absolutely necessary. 

The telephone company does not wish to do this because of 
the great trouble in making the connections through the ex- 
changes of the two systems. 

Mr. Fairchild did not do this with the intention of fighting 
either company, but took it up at the beginning for his own 
benefit, although it results in a general benefit to all subscribers 
of either company. 





Newark, Ohio, Company Erecting New Building for En- 
larged Exchange. 

The Newark Telephone Co. of Newark, O., will erect 
a modern two-story fireproof building. Several weeks ago the 
Newark company was granted a franchise to build and operate 
an automatic telephone exchange in Newark, and by April 1 
the new system will be in operation, as a contract has been 
made with the Automatic Electric Co., of Chicago, for equip- 
ment. Howell & Thomas, architects, of Columbus, are at work 
on plans for the new structure, and it will be started at once. 
The company will have a ground floor office and toll room, 
and will use the basement and the second floor for the 
mechanical and electrical equipment. 


Louisville Home Party Line Case to Be Decided Soon. 

The case against the Louisville Home Telephone Com- 
pany for alleged violations of its charter, came before Judge 
Kirby on October 18. City Attorney Clayton B. Blakey 
asked for an injunction to prevent the Home Company from 
using the streets of Louisville for party lines, in alleged 
direct violation of charter, and after arguments had been 
heard from both sides, Judge Kirby took the matter under 
submission and will probably render his decision on 
October 29. 

One of the points advanced in defense for the Home 
company, which does not deny that party lines are being 
installed, lies in that fact that no penalty for violation of 
charter in this regard is made, and also that party line 
service is said to be satisfactory to all concerned. Accord- 
ing to Manager Pogue’s affidavit, there are at present 1,100 
party lines in use under Home management, and these 
lines have been necessitated from the fact that the Home 
company has not a sufficient switchboard capacity to ac- 
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commodate an increasing number of subscribers, unless 
party lines are used. 

President E. M. Coleman’s affidavit brought out the point 
that the city franchise provided for such small rates that 
the company is financially hampered in operations toward 
extension or enlargement, and therefore cannot afford the 
equipment necessary to give each subscriber individual 
line service. 





Oklahoma Companies Must Publish Rates and Details of 
Business. 

The Oklahoma corporation commission will hold a hearing 
on November 18, on a proposed order which requires all 
telephone companies and systems operating in the state to make 
detailed reports to the commission on many features of their 
business. 

The order requires each system to file complete schedules 
of all charges and rates within cities and towns, and long dis- 
tance and toll charges, individual or party line charges, and 
switching charges on rural lines; to print in telephone direc- 
tories, where published, the rates for local subscribers, toll 
rates to the principal points on its system and any changes 
in management or officers. To notify the commission of the 
purchase or sale of any property, and of any contemplated 
extensions or betterments, as to when work will be started 
and the estimated cost of the same. When completed a correct 
statement of the cost, together with an up-to-date map of the 
city, town or county in which betterments were made, marking 
the improvements in code, must be filed. 

In addition to all these requirements, each system must 
report on or before the fifteenth of each month the total num- 
ber of local subscribers’ calls per hour for twenty-four hours 
of any day between the first and tenth of each month, and 
shall make report for one day of each exchange connected with 
the system. 


Reasons for Increased Telephone Tax Valuations in Ohio. 

In discussing the increases made in the valuation of tele- 
phone companies in the state of Ohio B. E. Williamson, secre- 
tary of the Ohio State Tax Commission, said: “The commis- 
sion started in the work to do as near right as possible. While 
the law provides that all valuations must be made at the true 
value in money, still the fact that railroad properties and 
many other properties were not to be assessed at their real 
value this year, made it necessary for the commission to 
change its policy and only fix the values at from 50 to 60 
per cent, which is the rate generally fixed for other forms 
of property. 

“To bring about this valuation on telephone properties con- 
siderable correspondence was necessary. We ascertained that 
many of the telephone properties of the state were on the 
duplicate for much less than 50 per cent and even 40 per cent 
of their true value and as a result started to increase valua- 
tions. The list of tentative valuations at first given out was 
designed to cause the managers of the properties to come in 
and make a showing as to the valuation of their properties. 

“When we announced the final values we believed that the 
valuation was about the same as other public service corpo- 
rations. We separated the value in municipal corporations, 
townships and other taxation subdivisions of the state. The 
‘per mile of wire’ basis was the method used to arrive at the 
valuation in many cases, as the value of the buildings was ascer- 
tained by the local appraising powers where the structures 
were located. 




















October 22, 1910. 






“Managers of telephone companies would not object to pay- 
ing on the real value of the property providing that all other 
classes of properties were assessed on the same basis. Next 
year a radical change will be made in the method of appraisin 
telephone properties.” ' 





New Company Organized to Handle Telechronometer and 
Automanual. 

The Telephone Improvement Co., with principal offices in 
Attica, N. Y., was incerporated at Albany, N. Y., on October 
13. The capital stock is $3,000,000, divided into $500,000 7 per 
cent first preferred cumulative; $500,000 second preferred 
7 per cent cumulative, and $1,950,000 common stock. The 
directors are, Hon. F. C. Stevens, Attica, N. Y.; C. H. North, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. B. Hoge, Cleveland, Ohio; Edwin E. 
Clement, Washington, D. C.; Winslow M. Mead, Albany, N. 
Y.; M. E. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y.; Garrison Babcock, 
Rochester; Alfred Stromberg, Chicago. Officers have not 
been elected, but it is expected that Hon. F. C. Stevens, 
superintendent of public works of New York state, will be 
chosen president of the new corporation. 

The company will take over the stock and property of the 
North Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the stock, prop- 
erty and rights of the Telechronometer Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y. Manufacturing will be done at Cleveland with the fac- 
tory and equipment of the North company. The Clement- 
Automanual system will be controlled by the new company and 
a number of contracts for the equipment of exchanges are now 
being filled at the factory. 


The International Conference of Telephone and Telegraph 
Engineers at Paris. 

The most distinguished telephone and telegraph engi- 
neers of Europe were present at the conference of tele- 
phone and telegraph engineers held at Parjs beginning 
September 5, 1910. 

The meeting was opened by M. Millerand, Minister of 
Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs of France, with a 
brief address outlining the purpose of the convention. He 
mentioned that America is the first to have set the example 
for periodical conventions of telephone specialists, and 
that the present European conference is the second annual 
meeting in Europe, the first having been held in 1908 at 
Budapest. At the present conference 22 European nations 
were represented. Representatives of the United States 
‘were present at this conference for the first time. The 
committee reduced the number of questions for discussion 
jin order to concentrate attention upon topics of greatest in- 
terest. 

“Telegraph and telephone lines are today used,” said 
M. Millerand, “to such an extent in the daily life and work 
that one cannot even conceive how modern life could exist 
without the facilities they offer. All nations are called 
upon to draw from the labors of this conference most 
precious fruits.” 

The following officers were elected: Vice-president, M. 
le Dr. Strecker, Berlin; MM. Addey, London; Hollos, 
Budapest; Luschen, Berlin; Petritch, Vienna; Maureau, 
Paris, and Milon, Paris, secretaries. 

M. Kolossvary then took the chair as president of the 
conference. He referred with sympathetic tenderness to the 
admirable qualities of M. Krarup, of Denmark, deceased 
since the preceding conference. 

Following are the names of the delegates present at the 
conference: Germany—MM. le Professeur Dr. Stretcher, 
le Professeur Dr. Breisig, Wittichen, Hersen, Herz, Kuhl- 
mann, Liischen, Gut and le Dr. Ebeling. 

Bavaria—MM. Bredauer, le Dr. Steidle, Berling, Wutt- 
emburg and Ritter. 
England—MM. Stubbs, J. 





E. Taylor, F. L. Hanley, H. 
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Brown, J. G. Lucas, F. Addey, H. R. R. Moore, Major 
O’Meara and Gill. 

Austria—MM. Arthur Linninger, Ernest Petrisch and Fran- 
cois Stecher de Sebenitz. 

Belgium: MM. Roosen .and Colson. 

Bosnia-Herzégovinia—MM. H. Goiginger and Ad. Dan- 
inger. 

Bulgaria—M. Vassil Chlebaroff. 

Denmark—M. W. G. Thomsen. 

United States—MM. C. E. Scribner and John J. Carty. 

France—MM. Estaunié, Seligmann-Lui, Frouin, Dennery, 
Thevenin, Thomas, Tongas, Bouchard, Sins, Lorain, Mau- 
reau, Massin, Devaux-Charbonnel, Larose, Pomey, Milon, 
J. Carpentier, Meyer-May, G. Rechniewsky, Sciama, Viar- 
dot and Welles. 

Hungary—MM. André Kolossvary, Jos. Hollos, Samuet 
Haltenberger, Béla Gati, Miksa Dénes, Béla Julcher, Enno 
Berdenich, Augustin Major and Eugéne Fritz. 

Italy—MM. le Professeur Giovanni di Pirro, 
Mirabelli and Salvatore Montinari. 

Norway—MM. Sivert Rasmussen Abild and Léonhard 
Iversen. 

Netherlands—MM. A. E. R. Collette and V. C. Proper. 

Roumania—MM. Vidic and Jancolesco. 

Russia—MM. Evangoulow, Louis Tolloczko, Roubano- 
vitch and Centkowski. 

Servia—M. Milan Georgevitch. 

Sweden—MM. Landstrém, Pleijel, Carl Egner, Gunnar 
Holmstr6m and Kinmanson. 

Turkey—MM. Mehmed Emin-Bin Ali and Mehmed Sabri 
Effendi and M. Crescitz. 

The main subjects for discussion were the “Relative 
Merits of Manual, Automanual and Automatic Systems,” 
“The Standardization of Telephone Cables,” the “Work- 
ing of Telephone and Telegraph Lines in Close Proximity 
to Strong Current Lines.” “Long Distance Telephones and 
the Construction of Long Distance Cable and Telephone 
Repeaters,” “Pole Preservation” and “Selective Party 
Lines.” Papers bearing on these subjects were presented 
to the number of 38 by delegates from various countries 
represented at the conference. 


Enrico 





Enormous Branch Exchange Development Predicted iv 
New York. 


In a paper presented at the International Conference of 
Telephone & Telegraph Engineers, at Paris, last month, 
Mr, J. J. Carty, chief engineer of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, incidentally referred to the ex- 
tension of private branch exchange service which has pro- 
ceeded to such a noteable extent in New York City and is 
going forward rapidly elsewhere. 

Mr. Carty said, “This private branch exchange develop- 
ment forms one of the most satisfactory and important 
features of the telephone in America. Some idea of its 
popularity and the magnitude which it has attained and is 
expected to attain will be gathered from the following 
figures. In 1900, New York City had a total of 1,050 
private branch exchange switchboards, located at subscrib- 
ers’ premises and serving 12,650 stations, connected with 
them. In 1910, there are 11,960 private branch exchange 
switchboards, to which there are connected 162,560 stations. 
In 1930, as a result of our studies of this subject we are 
planning for 88,400 private branch exchange switchboards, 
having connected with them a total of 1,079,000 stations.” 





Home Company Leads at Kansas City. 
Reports from Kansas City, Missouri, state that during the 
month of September the Kansas City Home Telephone Com- 
pany gained in round numbers 550 subscribers to its service, 
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giving it a total of 27,700 subscribers. The Bell company 
(Missouri & Kansas) during the same period gained by 50, 
making a total of 26,000 subscribers to its service. 
Co-operation Between Public and Company Urged in 
Directory Advertising. 


There are only fourteen inside pages in the directory of the 
Liberal Mutual Telephone Company of Liberal, Missouri. But 
the ratio of original ideas to space is as high as in any book 
of the kind one has ever seen. 

The accompanyng illustration gives an idea of some of the 
good things contained in the book. Among other items one 
finds, “One way to improve telephone service is for every one 
to help by paying for what he gets.” Under the head “To the 
Non-Subscriber” is the following: “We _ rent telephone 
SERVICE, not the instrument, and people who want their 
messages transmitted are expected to pay for the service. If 
you are not a regular subscriber you must pay tolls in ad- 
vance.” “Is it right for you to ask your neighbor to provide 
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may be called upon for assistance in apprehending a criminal 
or wrongdoer at any time it is found necessary. 

To further facilitate the work of this organization the Cuya- 
hoga and Cleveland Telephone companies have offered the use 
of their system at any time, and operators all over the coun- 
ty have been provided with a copy of the Minute Men’s direc- 
tory, giving names and telephone numbers of members. These 
Minute Men will be notified by the telephone companies free 
of charge whenever their services may be necessary. 


a> 


Death of David Rankin. 

A dispatch from Tarkio, Missouri, dated October 18, 
reports the death, from paralysis, of Mr. David Rankin, 
operator of the largest farm in the world, and a prominent 
investor in the Independent telephone business. 

Mr. Rankin was prominent in north Missouri affairs and 
was well known for his generosity to educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions. 

He began his career in 1846 with half a yoke of oxen— 
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Three Sample Pages from a Directory in Which a Campaign Against Borrowing Service is Being Skillfully Carried On. 


you the means free, for the same kind of service for which 
he pays?” 

TELEPHONY’s readers will probably remember a transmitter 
marker reproduced in its pages some time ago which was 
placed on the telephones by G. H. Dixson, manager of this 
company, for the purpose of discouraging service borrowing. 
Mr. Dixson states in a letter to TELEPHONY that his plan 
worked quite well and that many of his subscribers thanked 
him for putting them on, as they seemed to think it saved them 
a great deal of the annoyance caused by these service bor- 
rowers. : 

The directory reminders are also helping in this work. 

PRI SE 
Telephone Aids Volunteer Police Protection in Ohio Rural 
Sections. 

In Cuyahoga County, Ohio, steps have been lately taken 
to better protect the people of this county living in rural and 
outlying districts where no regular organized police force 


exists. At a meeting held some time ago an organization to 


be known as the Minute Men of Cuyahoga County was formed. 
These Minute Men comprise township, village and city offi- 
cials, marshals, constables, etc., and volunteer citizens, who 





one bull. On the 25,640 acres he leaves 250 men are em- 
ployed. He planted 19,000 acres to corn a year, yielding 
about 1,000,000 bushels. One thousand horses and mules 
are required to do the work of this vast farm, and Mr. 
Rankin bought 250 car loads of feeding cattle at a time. In 
one field he had 6,000 acres of corn, the largest corn field 
in the world. 

Mr. Rankin was associated with Mr. Theodore Gary in 
the building of the new exchange at St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. Rankin won his great success in farming by applying 
business principles to the work, and associating with him- 
self the best men obtainable and treating them well. In 
the later years of his life he is understood to have had 
large sums of money to invest outside of his farms, and 
took keen interest in the development of the telephone bus- 
iness, in the Independent hranch of which he showed great 
confidence. 





Disconnection of Dallas Subscriber Prevented by Injunction. 

Because the Rev. J. L. Andrews is trying to compel the 
Southwestern Telephone & Telegraph Company to observe 
the provisions of the referendum ordinance passed by the 
people at the city election in Dallas last April, an attempt 











was made to deprive him of telephone service. The com- 
pany refused to accept payment in accordance with the ordi- 
nance, and threatened to cut off Mr. Andrews’ service, 
which he prevented by an ‘injunction. 

A case which will determine the legality of the ordinance 
is now pending in the State Supreme Court. 


Hearing of the Telephone Rate Case at Baltimore, Md., to 
Begin October 24. 

Judging from the complaints formally submitted to the 
Public Utilities Commission of Maryland with regard to the 
abolition of the unlimited service rates by the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, the hearing before the 
Commission of the telephone rate case will be long drawn 
out. The hearing will start on October 24, at 11 o’clock 
in the rooms of the Commission in the Builders’ Exchange 
building, Baltimore, Md., and unless the unexpected hap- 
pens at least a week will be consumed in the hearing. 

While many of the merchants, business men and private 
individuals, who lodged complaints about the proposed new 
rates of the Chesapeake and Potomac Co., will be repre- 
sented at the hearing by prominent counsel, the telephone 
company will be also represented by a distinguished array 
of lawyers, among them being Bernard Carter, dean of 
the Maryland bar, counsel for the Pennsylvania railroad: 
Edgar H. Gans of the firm of Gans & Haman, prominent 
corporation lawyers, and associates both of Mr. Carter and 
Mr. Gans. Vice-President F. H. Bethell, of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Co., who resides, in Philadelohia. Pa.. has 
petitioned the Commission to postpone the hearing on the 
new rates as he will not be able to be in Baltimore on Oct. 
24. The Commission said that the date of the hearing 
would not be postponed. 

The members of the Conimission have been acquiring as 
much information as possible concerning the telephone bus- 
iness. They are said to have also had experts looking into 
the matter, whose testimony is being looked forward to 
with eagerness by those concerned. 

A plan filed with the Utilities Commission by William 
McAllister, president of the Hamilton Improvement Asso- 
ciation, urges that the Chesapeake and Potomac Company 
be given a monopoly of the telephone business for 10 years 
within a radius of 10 miles from St. Paul and Baltimore 
streets. Mr. McdAllister’s plan provides for service at 
$100 for 4,200 calls, which is regarded as the maximum. 
In case this is not sufficient the company is asked to provide 
an extra wire at an additional cost of $25. He contends in 
his plan that while calls handled over one wire in several 
of the larger cities run as high as 6,800, this is not possible 
in Baltimore, where the people demand more time for com- 
municating business transactions over the wires. As 4,200 
is about the limit in Baltimore, he fixes this number as the 
unlimited service, which provides for an additional wire for 
an extra $25. Prices suggested by him are as follows: 
800 calls, $48 a year; 1,600 calls, $60 a year; 3,000 calls, 
$72 a year; 4,200 calls, $100 a year. 

All extra calls are to be charged at the rate of 4 cents 
for each, with an additional charge of one cent for each 
minute over five consumed in conversation. 

F. E. Ebersole Laying Conduit and Planning Building at 
Houston, Texas. 

The actual progress of work on the Independent ex- 
change at Houston, Texas, is a matter of interest through- 
out that state, particularly so as the date of the convention 
is approaching, when plans will be made for extending 
long distance lines. 

Conduit has been purchased and is on the ground for 
the construction of the Houston underground system. The 
work of laving this conduit has been progressing slowly for 
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some little time past, the workmen keeping ahead of the 
street pavers. During inclement weather Mr. Ebersole car- 
ried out the plan of stretching awing over the ditches and 
workmen, as was. done in the building of the South Omaha, 
Nebraska, system, when the world’s record for telephone 
construction was broken. 

Plans for the construction cf the exchange building have 
been sketched out for some time but nothing definite towards 
drawing up specifications had been done up to a few days 
ago. A site for the building was purchased at the corner 
of Rusk and Caroline Sts., and it is now the plant of the 
engineer to immediately draw up the specifications and let 
the contract for the construction of a two story and base- 
ment structure of reinforced concrete and brick. This 
building will be used for the exchange, general offices, and 
workrooms. Additional wareroom facilities will be pro 
vided. 

Mr. Ebersole has stated that it is quite possible that the 
building will be up by the first of the year, although it may 
take longer. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Will Soon Hear First 
Telephone Action Under the New Law. 

Wm. B. Shoemaker, an examiner in the Patent office at 
Washington, D. C., alleges that the Chesapeake and Poto- 
mac Telephone Company has discriminated against him in 
refusing to accord him as low rates as are given other sub 
scribers at Drummond, Md., where he lives. If the com 
plaint is accepted as covering a matter under its jurisdiction 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, this will be its 
first telephone case. 

The telephone company claims that Mr. Shoemaker is 
seeking to obtain a rate declared obsolete by the company 
in 1907, and not accorded new subscribers as the old sys- 
tem gives way to the new. On the other hand, Mr. Shoe- 
maker in a brief presented to the Commission contends 
that it is not legal for any common carrier to maintain a 
high rate and a low rate within the same territory, regard- 
less of the circumstances advanced by the carrier in 
justification for such a state of affairs. 





Taxicab Company to Have Out-of-Door Service. 

Although the telephone has come to be a business neces- 
sity under the roof of every establishment doing a trade 
of more than a few dollars a day, it has remained for 
Detroit to prove that it is also a necessity in out-of-door 
trafic other than that conducted by railroads. The street 
railroads and steam railroads have adopted the telephone, 
and it will soon be in control of the operation of taxicabs. 

The Detroit Taxicab Company has contracted with the 
Home Telephone Company of Michigan, for 16 ranch 
stations similar to those used in the company’s well known 
“wayside service,” to be located on the two main thorough- 
fares. One station will be placed at the intersection of 
each mile circle. Drivers of cars will carry so-called 
“wayside type” of telephones, consisting of transmitter and 
receiver mounted on a light and durable handle inserted 
in a convenient leather case. 





Pacific Bell Employe Acquitted of San Francisco Bribery 
Charge. 


Theo. V. Halsey has been acquitted of the charge of brib- 
ing a supervisor of San Francisco with $5,000 to vote against 
the Home telephone franchise; direct evidence of a former 
supervisor who testified that he had been paid the money 
was disregarded. 





A telephone in the residence places the police and fire depart- 
ment at immediate command. 








Who’s Loony Now? 





An Illuminating Discussion of the Ethical Side of Depreciation Accounting—With an Authoritative Partial 
Exposition of Past Bell Practice. 





“Now the purpose of robbing the plant of its just current 


maintenance, and of its depreciation reserve, in order to pay 
dividends, is too plain and simple to admit of a misunder- 


standing, and admits of but one interpretation, which is 


; 


that the management is making an effort to deceive the in- 
vesting public, by making the business appear prosperous, 
when in fact it is not, to make it appear a good investment, 
when in reality it is a bad investment, to tempt unwary in- 
vestors into buying the securities of the promoters, in order 
to share in these profits of the operation of the telephone 
plant, when in fact there are no profits, but a deficit instead. 
In short, the promoters’ game of paying unearned dividends 
and thereby unloading an undesirable investment on the un- 
thinking public is a form of DISHONESTY closely akin to 


Editorial in Central 





_ obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Union News, published by Central Union Telephone Co., 


(Bell), September, 1910. 
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Progress of The Chicago Rate Investigation. 

The City council of Chicago will have to wait until the 
end of the year, at least, before it can bring up for final 
determination the subject of rates of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. for a five year period, over which it is given 
regulative powers by the company’s franchise. 

t The investigation is progressing as rapidly as could be 
expected, consistent with the thoroughness which a work 
of this character should possess. 

The present working staff is larger than was believed 
necessary two months ago, but this was because the scope 
of the work has been somewhat broadened. 

The accountants have practically completed the analysis 
of the construction account, and are at present engaged in 
an analysis of the expenses of operation, after which the 
earning statement will be checked. 

The engineering appraisal will soon be completed. This 
feature has been considerably delayed because of the hesi- 
tancy to use certain inventory details, and cost units sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. Wm, J. Hagenah, who obtained leave of absense 
from his duties with the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin 
to act as expert for the Committee on Gas, Oil, and Elec- 
tric Light, which has this investigation in charge, made the 
following statement to TELEPHONY on Oct. 19: 

“Through the co-operation of the president, and the 
chief engineer of the Chicago Telephone Company, a series 
of checks and tests has been made by representatives ot 


“The Chicago Telephone Company has never set aside 
any fixed per cent for depreciation.” , 

“The company has set aside as a reconstruction and main- 
tenance reserve, as much as it could spare after taking care 
of dividends.” 

“The telephone company has not told stockholders at 
any time what amount was set aside for depreciation.” 

“No company I know of has set aside a specific amount 
for depreciation and published it.” 

B. E. Sunny, President Chicago Telephone Company and 
Vice-president American Telephone & Telegraph Co., testi- 
fying before Chicago City Council Committee on Gas, Oil 
and Electric Light, May, 1910. 


“We charge off depreciation in a general way. I would 
state that we charged off everything that we made beyond 
dividends.” 

Q. “That is to say, you charge off to depreciation what- 
ever earnings you made in any one year in excess of 6 per 
cent dividends?” 

President Ramsdell: “Yes, sir.” 

Q. “If your plant depreciated actually $500,000 in a year, 
and your surplus earnings were only $10,000, you would 
simply charge off $10,000; is that correct?” 

President Ramsdell: “We couldn’t do any more. We 
couldn’t charge off any more than we had in the way of'’a 
surplus. But in the usual acceptance of the term of depre- 
ciation charge we haven’t felt in the last two or three years 
that we have been charging half enough; that is, in the year 
succeeding we haven’t felt that the amount we have been 
charging off in the past would be warranted in the future.”— 
Testimony of Mr. Ramsdell, President the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Buffalo, before a committee of the New York Leg- 


islature, January, 1910. 








the company’s engineering department, and of the investiga- 
tion staff acting together. 

“These results are being tabulated and will be analyzed 
in connection with other facts bearing upon the subjects 
in question. 

“A large amouut of work is still to be done, and it will 
doubtless be another month before preparation of the 
final report can be commenced; even with the gratifying 
progress which has been made, the final disposition of the 
matter can hardly be expected before the end of the year.” 





Taxpayer, Presumably Bell Dummy, Trying to Hold Up 
Independent Progress in New York. 


The New York Electric Lines Company has been conduct- 
ing-an earnest campaign to obtain through the courts permis- 
sion to exercise rights which it claims permit it to operate a 
telephone system in New York City. It has, through the 
highest courts, obtained recognition of the validity of its 
franchise and is now seeking to compel the Empire Subway 
Company, in which a controlling interest is held by the New 
York Telephone Company, (Bell) to open its ducts for the 
entrance of the Independent cables. Clifford L. Middleton, 
a property owner, has brought suit to restrain Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity Thompson from 
granting the New York Electric Lines Company, of which 
Mr. D. A. Reynolds is president, a permit to lay its wires 
in the conduits. 





















Making a Clock Watch the Batteries. 


Here is a sketch of a device which I have fixed up tor 
controlling the charging of a small set of storage batteries, 
and, incidentally, the lighting of a small electric sign in 
front of the office from six o’clock until twelve in the even- 
ing. : 

Coil A, 100 ohms, is the operating coil, and the pulling 
down of its armature releases lever B from its locking 
point, so that contact J is made at the close of the opera- 
tion, allowing current to flow from the charging mains 
through the frame of coil A to the battery. When the 
time comes for releasing, coil C is energized. It draws 
lever B back to its locking point, thereby opening contact 
J until coil A operates again. 

Coil D is in series with a 4 c. p. lamp, which is placed 
in the sign. This coil acts as an automatic, cut-out through 
contact E, keeping the batteries from “bleeding” in case 
of a shut-down. 

The contacts for closing circuits through coils A and C 
are arranged on the back of an ordinary intermittent alarm 
clock. A twenty-four hour circuit is obtained by means of 
two gear wheels, one having twice the number of teeth of 
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This Home-Made Device Provides for Automatic Charging of 
Storage Batteries, and Incidentally Controls Sign Lights. 


the other. The smaller is mounted: on the staff formerly 
used in setting the alarm, which makes one complete revo- 
Jution every twelve hours. A contact placed on the rim 
of the larger wheel is thus made to pass a given point 
once in twenty-four hours, and brushes H and 7 are set 
accordingly. This, however, would close these contacts 
much longer than necessary, owing to the slow movement 
of the wheel F, and use more energy than is needed. To 
avoid this, an arm is mounted on the staff of the minute 
hand, formerly used in setting the clock, and made to pass 
over point G once an hour. Thus, by extending the circuit 
through wheel F to include point G, quicker operation is 
attained with less battery consumption. To facilitate the 
mountings of insulated points G, H and J, a piece of sheet 
fiber may be substituted for the metal bell with which a 
clock is originally equipped. 

The storage batteries which I am using are Type C T, 
size 5x5, rate 11%4 amperes, 22 volts, manufactured by the 
Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia. They 
furnish current for operating a ringing machine made by 
the Automatic Transformer Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
and also for two switchboard transmitters. I charge them 


through three c. p. lamps for a period of six hours out of 
each twenty-four, and the average discharge rate is about 
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one ampere when ringing current is being drawn from 
them, the total amount, of course, being hard to determine, 
as more ringing is done on some days than others. 

In regard to the heating of contacts, concerning which 
a question might arise, I have not experienced any trouble 
so far, though I find a drop of from two to three volts 
across the operating contact, and about one volt across the 
battery cut-out contact. This, 1 think, is due to the fact 
that my apparatus is imperfect, being made up of junk 
which has accumulated around the shop. My contact 
points, while made of platinum, are smaller than I would 
use if making the whole thing new, and have not sufficient 
area to carry the current quite as well as they should. 

The pull on the springs can only be determined by trial, 
as they must have some little tension, and yet allow it to 
be safely overcome by the magnet when operating. 

For the man in the small exchange, who cannot always 
be on hand to give his batteries the proper length of charge, 
this device will be quite a help. The lighting of the sign 
is only incidental, but it costs nothing, and is not such a 
bad stunt, after all. A hand controlled sign is so easily for- 
gotten. 

I admit there is much room for improvement, and hope 
that, as TELEPHONY readers look this over they will make 
a note of any that may occur to them, and send it in. 
Even with the rough ‘construction I have used, the thing 
has never failed to work, and it saves me a considerable 
amount of “being present” which would otherwise be neces- 
sary. 


Sterling, Kansas. Otto Dean. 





Good Service Means Increased Business—A Pointer for the 
Troubleman. 


The troubleman should not only always be encouraged to 
advance his own knowledge at every opportunity, but to 
give certain kinds of information to the telephone subscrib- 
ers as rapidly as they are able to receive it. By doing this 
his own knowledge will be firmly planted in his mind, and 
he will make the telephone better understood by its users. 
The better the instrument and service are understood, the 
more they will be appreciated. 

We had a line in this exchange which kept giving us trou- 
ble for months. A high resistance made it hard for sub- 
scribers to get “Central” at times, as well as difficult for 
“Central” to get the subscriber. Every part of the line we 
went over and examined. At last the annunciator wire 
(rubber covered) in the cellars was suspected, taken out, 
and weatherproof substituted. It turned out that the trou- 
ble was eventually found in a telephone, but our care and 
willingness to spend time and money in changing that an- 
nunciator wire pleased the subscriber so much that he im- 
mediately increased his toll business with us, and instead 
of being our worst kicker was very reasonable until we 
found the trouble. 

The pains which the troubleman took to explain to the 
people on the line how difficult such a trouble is to find 
seemed to interest them, and has made them more friendly 
to our work. 


Pennsylvania. R. J. Totten. 


Editor’s Note.—Unconsciously Mr. Totten has told an incident 
bearing upon one of our hobbies—that every small exchange 
should own and use a voltmeter, or ohmmeter. The time and 
material saved will soon pay for the instrument. One would 
have not only saved Mr. Totten his wire, but have enabled him 
to improve his subscribers’ service more quickly than he did. 
(Excuse me for “butting in!’’). 








Power to Require Payment of Percentage to City. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota has decided that a 
city of that state is authorized to require, as a condition to 
the grant of a telephone franchise, that the company pay 
annually to the city ten per cent of its gross receipts above 
a sum specified. Such payment was held to be not a tax 
but in the nature of compensation for the use of streets 
and alleys. The authority of the city, in the opinion of 
the court, was based upon the constitution (Art. 10, Sec. 3) 
forbidding the construction of a telephone line within a city 
without the consent of the local authorities, upon the 
political code Sec. 1229 subds. 9, 10, 17), which confers 
upon a city the right to control and manage its streets and 
alleys, and upon the civil code (Sec. 554), granting the 
owners of a telephone the right to use public grounds, 
streets and alleys subject to the control of the proper 
municipal authorities as to what streets and alleys such 
telephone shall run over and the place where poles shall 
be set. The provisions of the political code were held not 
repealed by the provisions of the civil code as contended 
by the company. 

After the acceptance of the franchise by the company, 
a subsequent ordinance granting a franchise to conduct a 
long distance system upon specified conditions was passed, 
but it did not require any payment by the company from 
its receipts to the city. ~ Subsequently, a resolution was 
passed granting the company the right to maintain in the 
streets and alleys all conduits and cables necessary, but 
not purporting to repeal or modify the original ordinance 
further than to allow the placing of wires underground in- 
stead of upon poles. The company contended that the 
subsequent ordinance and the subsequent resolution, either 
or both of them, repealed the original franchise requiring 
the payment of the percentage to the city. The court over- 
ruled this contention, holding that the repealing of an 
ordinance by implication was not favored and that an 
ordinance could not be repealed by resolution. City of 
Mitchell vs. Dakota Central Tel. Co., 127 N. W. 582. 





An Exclusive Franchise. 
; Is it possible in the state of Virginia to enter into an agreement 
of any kind with an incorporated town in securing a franchise or 
otherwise so that all other competing companies might be kept 


out? The writer has reference to telephone companies only, as 
to himself and competitors. 


Would it be possible to enter into an agreement that, in con- 
sideration of certain rates, no other company would be allowed? 

In understand that in order to obtain a franchise it must be 
advertised for four successive weeks and then sold. Does the 
law require that the highest bidder must have it, or is it within 


the power of the council in charge to grant it to any bidder that 
they might choose? 


Suppose that for a certain town one telephone company already 
has a franchise under very liberal terms and a second one is 
asked for, has the council or incorporated town a right to make 
the stipulations for the second such as they choose? 


We do not believe that an agreement with an incor- 
porated town in the state of Virginia for securing a fran- 
chise that would keep out all competitors would be valid. 
We do not think that the consideration of certain rates 
would make it so. Monopolies are not favorites in the 
law, and courts will always overthrow exclusive privileges 
if they can. For an exclusive franchise to be gotten, ex- 
plicit authority for the council to grant it would have to 
be found in the charter of the municipality, and this is a 
very unusual provision. In many cases, exclusive fran- 
chises have been held to be void. We do not know of 
any Virginia case on the subject but many other cases 
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might be cited. For example: See Am. Tel. & Teg. Co. 
vs. Morgan Co. Tel. Co. (Ala.), 35 So., 178; Pensacola Teg. 
Co. vs. Western Union Teg. Co., 96 U. S., 1; Muskogee Na- 
tion Teg. Co. vs. Hali, 118 Fed., 382; Robinson vs. City of 
St. Thomas, 23 Ont., 489. 

We understand that when a franchise is advertised for 
sale, it must be sold to the highest bidder. An incorporated 
town may make the stipulations for a second franchise the 
same as, or different from, those of the first, providing such 
stipulations are otherwise lawful. 





Franchise and Subsequent Incorporation. 

Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your valuable 
journal whether or not any decisions, supreme court or otherwise, 
have been rendered in the territory of New Mexico with refer- 
ence to a telephone franchise granted by the county commissioners, 
where the town subsequently becomes incorporated after a lapse 
of ten years after the franchise is granted? Is it necessary to 
have a new franchise from the city council or does your permit 
to operate and use streéts and alleys of the city hold good? 

We do not know of any decision covering this matter 
in New Mexico. On general principles, it is not neces- 
sary to have a new franchise but the former permit would 
hold good. It has beer held that a franchise extends to 
annexed territory. People vs. Chicago Tel. Co., 77 N. E., 
245; 91 N. E., 1065. The principle of these decisions would 
apply to the case you state. 





Use of Extension Sets. 

A friend of the writer is a subscriber of the Southern Bell 
Exchange at this point. At his residence he is using a one-party 
line, for which he pays the usual rate. He is desirous of ar- 
ranging an extension station in order that it may be more con- 
venient and his attitude is that the simple addition of the ex- 
tension station is not sufficient or legal ground for the added 
charge which the Bell Company insists it will have to .agk him 
for such station. 

My friend would appreciate it very much if you can advise him 
as to the status of this matter in the courts, and in other juris- 
dictions, as probably this matter has not come up in the territory 
of the Southern Bell. 

There is only one family residing in this home and the use 
of the proposed extension station is not in any manner to add 
to the amount of service rendered by the company, but is simply 
and solely for the purpose of convenience, to obviate the neces- 
sity of any of the residents running up or down stairs, as the 
case may be, to use or answer the telephone. 


The telephone company may legally refuse to permit a 
subscriber to use a private set of extension instruments in 
connection with its line. Gardner vs. Providence Tel. Co. 
(R. I.), 49 At., 1004. It may, therefore, demand additional 
rent for the use of such a set. 





Railroad Crossings in Pennsylvania. 

I am very much interested in your answer to the question rela- 
tive to crossing of railroad companies’ tracks with telephone 
wires, on public highways. Your answer, however, related es- 
pecially to the laws of Indiana. 

If you have the authority handy, will you kindly publish, as 
early as possible the laws covering the same condition in Penn- 
sylvania. . 

We know of no decision in Pennsylvania directly cover- 
ing the subject of crossing railroad companies’ tracks with 
telephone wires. The general principles of law, in the ab- 
sence of contrary legislation, are as laid down in the answer 
to which you refer. We believe they will hold good in 


your state. 





The quickest way to correct an evil in your telephone 
operation is to employ competent and conscientious help. One 
dollar more expended in this way may save many dollars 
in the end. 





















ELECTRICAL CONDENSER. 
W. W. Dean, Elyria, Ohio, pat. 971,667, Oct. 4, 1910, assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

An electrical condenser has two strips of insulating material 
each partly covered on one side by finely divided conducting 
material. The surfaces upon which the conducting material 
is placed are situated so that the conducting material is in con- 
tact. 1; is the strip of paper bearing a strip of conducting 
tact. 1: is the strip of paper of insulating material bearing the 
material 2; 18 is a strip of insulating material bearing the 








strip of conducting material 2*; 3 is a strip of tin or other 
metallic foil; 4 is a strip of insulating material, preferably 
paper. As shown, the strip of tin foil is placed so that one of 
the strips of paper intervenes between it and the two surfaces 
of finely divided material. Strip 4 is placed on the outside, 
and the whole is rolled up into a roll as shown at 5. 

A puncture in a condenser so constructed can be burnt out 
without risk of melting too much metal and causing a worse 
short circuit. 

CENTRAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
A. D. T. Libby, Elyria, O., pat. 972,628, Oct. 11, 1910, assigned 
to Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O. 

This three conductor common battery system comprises the 
cut-off relay 71 and the line relay 18 operating in the normal 
manner. It is designed to operate the line relay and the clear- 
ing out devices over a third conductor of the cord circuit so 
these devices need not be operated over the talking strands. 
Relay 30 is energized whén receiving a call, but the circuit of 
the supervisory signal 29 is open through the back contacts of 





the relay 28. When inserting the plug to answer a call, re- 
lays 32 and 71 are energized, 32 closing circuit for the answer- 
ing supervisory signal 37, and answering supervisory relay 64, 
thus lighting the signal 37. When the subscriber answers, 
relay 64 is energized. This cuts off the ringing current, com- 
pletes the cord circuit and interrupts the circuit of the super- 
visory signal 37. 


independent of the talking circuit. Voice currents are pre- 


vented from passing on to the third cord conductor by the 
impedance coils 27 and 42. 
under the control of the relay 32. 


The circuit of the relay 64 is 
When the conversation is 
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closed, circuits of the sunpervisory relays 28 and 64 are broken, 
thereby lighting the supervisory lamps. 





LOCK-OUT DEVICE FOR PARTY-LINE TELEPHONES. 
W. M. Bruce, Jr., Springfield, O., pat. 972,329, Oct. 11, 1910, 
assigned to American Automatic Tel. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The system herein is designed for party line lock-out sys- 
tems for central energy service. When the receiver is removed, 
current flows through the coils e*, e* which are of sixteen 
hundred ohms resistance, thereby attracting their armature to 
close the talking circuit and also cutting out the coil e*. The 
coil e* maintains the armature e' in its attracted position. The 
low resistance bridge caused by the talking circuit takes most 
of the available current of the line so that if any other receiver 
on the party line is removed, there is not sufficient current to 
energize the coils e* and e* of that telephone so that a second 
instrument of the same line cannot cut in. When it is desired 
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that two parties on the same line converse, the button f is 
used to open the calling subscriber’s talking circuit without de- 
energizing the relay e, so as to permit a second telephone to 
cut into the circuit. 


ATTACHMENT FOR TELEPHONES. 

J. W. Nilsson, Balfour, N. D., pat. 972,399, Oct. 11, 1910. 

The system herein disclosed is designed to provide an audible 
signal to indicate to a telephone user on a party line system 
the presence of an auditor at another telephone of the system. 
it is also designed to indicate to a person using any one of the 
telephones in a party line system the number of the telephone 
answering his call. The removal of the receiver from the hook 
actuates a signal and the hook canot be actuated a second time 
until the signal is sent. 

TELEPHONE RECEIVING APPARATUS. 

G. W. Pickard, Amesbury, Mass., pat. 972,715, Oct. 11, 1910. 

An operator’s receiver is claimed herein in which the coils 
and magnet are adjustable toward or away from the diaphragm, 
and in which ‘spark-gaps are provided between the magnetic 
elements and the terminals to prevent inductive charges from 
rupturing the insulation. It is said this construction is of 
special benefit for wireless receivers. 
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Decision of Fisk Patent Clarifies Position of Manufac- 
turers of Self Restoring Drops. 

A decision holding that the Swedish-American Telephone 
Company, Chicago, is not infringing the Fisk patent in the 
manufacture of self-restoring drops was handed down a few 
days ago in the October term of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. This case is 
entitled the Western Telephone Company, et al., Appellants, 
vs. the Swedish-American Telephone Company, Appellee, 
and came up on appeal from the Circuit Court of the 
United States for the Northern Circuit of Illinois, Eastern 
Division. 

This patent has been under litigation for some thirteen 
years. Originally suit was brought by the Western Tele- 
phone Construction Company and others for infringement 
of the Fisk patent. It was here contended by the com- 
plainants that the Fisk patent was broad enough to cover 
restoration of the shutter by direct contact of the plug even 
if the shutter did not hang directly in front of the jack. 
The decision was rendered for the complainant and reaf- 
firmed in the high courts. 

The patent thus upheld passed into the hands of the 
Western Telephone Manufacturing Company, which at- 
tempted to construe the appellate court decision so broadly 
as to cover all forms of mechanical self-restoring drops, 
and again the Fisk patent went into court, in an action 
against the Swedish-American Telephone Company. 

The complaints statement of its grounds for action is: 

“The original case on the Fisk patent was against the 
American Electric Company in which the drop was restored 
by the contact of the plug with a lever or cam on the 
front face of the drop. The Court of Appeals held 


that this was within the Fisk patent because the 
Fisk claims covered ar device in which the drop 
was restored by the contact of the plug therewith 


or with anything reaching down from the drop into 
the path of the plug. As the Swedish-American Com- 
pany’s new drop seemed to come within this statement 
suit was begun against it, Obviously in the old American 
Electric Company’s drop if the cam or lever was removed 
and the handle of the plug enlarged the latter would strike 
the drop, and therefore it was considered that the inter- 
mediate cam and lever was placed there as a mere sub- 
terfuge. It also being true in the new Swedish-American 
drop that if the intermediate lever was omitted and the 
handle of the plug enlarged the latter would strike the drop 
to restore it, it was likewise considered that this inter- 
mediate lever was placed there as a mere subterfuge. The 
Swedish-American Company’s new drop was not con- 
sidered analagous to the prior art because in the prior 
patents the intermediate mechanism was necessary and es- 
sential. 1f it was omitted and the handle of the plug en- 
larged the latter could not move or restore the drop but 
would merely lock it in signaling position. Of course it 
was not considered that the Swedish-American Company’s 
new drop was like the prior patents, but as its shutter could 
be restored by the enlarged handle of the plug and so did 
not require the intermediate lever it was considered to 
come within the Fisk invention.” 

There has been a vigorous battle between experts testi- 
fying on both sides, and the case has been decided on the 
lines laid down by Kempster B. Miller for defendant. 

The defense of the Swedish-American Company, for 
which Mr. Miller argued, has been that the former decision, 
which upheld the validity of the Fisk patent, was correct, 
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but that it never meant that the Fisk patent was intende:! 
to cover any other form of structure than one in which the 
shutter was restored by direct contact with the plug as it 
entered into the jack, or where some part of the shutter 
was engaged by some part of the plug directly as it en- 
tered the jack, and that it did not cover those structures 
where the shutter was mechanically restored through some 
intermittent mechanism so that any part of the shutter 
was not engaged by any part of the plug. 

The decision just handed down upholds the correctness 
of this view. 


The Evi) of Borrowing Telephone Service. 

There is an argument for every telephone man in the 
cartoon presented herewith, that should be used as an ef- 
fective weapon in favor of more telephones. The party 
who pays for telephone service, business or residence line, 
above all desires prompt and efficient service. To obtain this 
there are certain rules to be borne in mind by every sub- 
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Drawing Furnished by Kellogg Company to Help in a Much 


Needed Educational Movement, 
scriber—and one of these is brought out very forcibly in 
the present instance. 

The’ cartoon was drawn for the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company, Chicago, by Brandenburg, an artist well 
known to TELEPHONY readers, and is sent out by the com- 
pany as a wall hanger. The public should become duly 
impressed with its true meaning. The increased use of 
any line, in a given period, particularly during the rush 
hours, is one of the points that many do not think of when 
they are demanding prompt service. 


























October 22, 1910. 


Advantages of the Combined Safety and Jack Strap. 

The lineman best appreciates the value of a safety belt, 
because in this way he is safeguarded in his work on the 
pole. This feeling of security is of great assistance to the 


lineman and with this protection he can accomplish far 
greater results in a given time. 

When it is necessary to pull up slack wires, for instance, 
he finds the safety strap far more advantageous than the 
ordinary jack strap. 

Modern telephone construction work is conducted along 
quick and accurate work. 


lines that demands When the 





Fig. 1. 








Fig. 3. 


lineman is protected against falling from the pole, it ‘is 
evident that he will work more rapidly and more effectively. 
The old style jack strap does not insure his safety, and to 
meet this vital emergency the newer combination safety 
and slack strap, known as the “Multiuse” has been devised. 

The several illustrations shown herewith give a clearer 
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tion. The size of the strap is 134 inches wide and seven 
feet in length from tip to tip. Mathias Klein & Sons of 
Chicago, the manufacturers, offer to send descriptive data 
to interested telephone companies. 





Accounting Systems are Valuable. 

Short cuts to business can be made possible with the 
installation of devices that improve methods and at the 
same time reduce the danger of errors. In business estab- 
lishments where there is more than a limited amount of 
accounting, the danger of losses through errors, loss of 
time, and kindred causes for ineffectual results in the ac- 
counting department becomes important. Correcting such 
evils as will creep in, means that in the course of a year 
many dollars will be saved. 

Operating companies. carrying a large number of ac- 
counts, payable monthly, should use only such means as will 
reduce the possibility of error and increase time saving. 
These are important factors, and telephone companies have 
seen the need of adopting systems that will improve their 
accounting departments. Among other systems for making 
this possible is the Comptograph accounting system. By 
following the. rules laid down in this connection the pos- 
sibility of+errors will be minimized to a fraction. The 
Comptograph Company, at Chicago, can explain the system 
fully, and the. working of.practical plans for its adoption. 


A Modern Conduit Plant. 

Brazil, Indiana,—where the clay comes from,—is the home 
of one of the most modern and most interesting of conduit- 
making plants—a 20 kiln concern, known as the Brazil Hollow 
Brick & Tile Company, equipped throughout in the most com- 
plete and up-to-date fashion. 





This company having recently completed extensive enlarge- 
ments and improvements to what already was an old-estab- 
lished and very successful plant, now is prepared to increase 





General View of the Plant of the Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, Showing a Part of the Storage, and Stocks of Various Types 
of Tile and Conduit on Hand, as Well as the Facilities for Quick Shipment, an Exceptionally Strong Point in This Yard. 


idea of the value of this device to telephone linemen. Fig. 
1 shows the strap when used as a safety strap; Fig. 2 is 
the enlarged view of the combination roller -buckle, while 
Fig. 3 gives a view of the strap when used to pull slack. 
It will be seen that the free snap is of the roller type 
and the free end of the strap is guided over the roller of 
the combination buckle, in this way making it a very valu- 
able double purchase pulling device. By throwing the 
tongue of the buckle into any of the holes along the sur- 
face of the strap, the load can be held at any desired posi- 





largely its output in the conduit line and will make a specialty 
of the telephone and electrical trade. 

The original plant of the Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Com- 
pany was established in 1872, so that its location and wares 
long have been a matter of favorable record. It was some 
six-years ago, however, that the present group of hustlers took 
hold of the property and in addition to increasing its activity 
and capital, also brought to bear an unusual degree of business 
ability and enterprise. During their regime, many notable im- 
provements and extensions have been made—to such an extent, 
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wm fact, as to make of it practically a new plant of impressive 
size, well designed and equipped with modern machinery. 

The officers of the company are John F. Brown, president and 
treasurer; Thomas H. McCrea, vice-president, and James S. 
Hayward, secretary. All are successful business men of Brazil, 
who know the clay-working industry thoroughly and who all 
are active and experienced in the conduct of the plant. 

They own eighty acres of what they believe to be the finest 
clay in the finest field in the world, so that their supply prac- 
tically is unlimited and lies at their very doors. Some idea 
of the magnitude of their operations may be gained from the 
fact that they are shipping over 25 carloads of conduit a week 
to one concern alone, and still are constantly adding to their 


capacity. They now have over 45,000 square feet of drying 
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noted here that the manner in which cars are loaded is but 
another illustration of the care exercised in all of the firm's 
operations, the packing, bracing and blocking being so nearly 
perfect that but seldom is there any loss in shipping. 

The Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company is a strictly inde- 
pendent concern and has no connections of any kind with any 
combination or trust. It is equipped to produce and ship 
promptly any quantity of single, two, four and six-duct conduit, 
covering it with the highest guarantees. 





The Crescent Company, of Valparaiso, Ind., of which Mr. 
J. H. McGill is president, announces that after October 1st 
the firm name will be changed to the McGill Manufacturing 





Ready to Load on Level with 
Car .Floor. 





Where the Clay Comes 
From. 
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Vertical Storage 
Under Cover. 








A View in Storage Ground, with Kilns Beyond. 


Views of the Big Modern Conduit Works at Brazil, Indiana. ps 


floor space. Three new kilns but recently were completed and 
three more are to be started soon. 

A fair impression of their plant, which is four stories high 
and 300x250 feet in dimensions, may be gained from accom- 
panying illustrations, but the most impressive fact of all is not 
_ shown, to wit: the fine equipment within and the systematic, 
clock-like precision with which a large quantity of work is 
produced, passing from the raw material, through various stages 
and processes, until it emerges in gravity at the far end of the 
plant and is thence conveyed to the kilns, later to be loaded 
as a fire-hardened, finished product into cars standing con- 
veniently near on depressed tracks. Furthermore, it may be 





At the Door of a Kiln. 


Company, with headquarters at 33 Oakes Street, Valparaiso, 
Ind., where the company is just completing a new two-story 
brick factory with over 9,000 square feet additional floor 
space. ; 

TELEPHONE Fire INSURANCE ExCHANGE. Cleveland, Ohio, is 
arranging emergency switchboard equipment to be stored at 
Chicago, and probably in two other cities. This will be a 
great help im restoring service. 

Mr. J. C. Murray, sales engineer of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., has returned from a South American 
trip and will immediately take up his work in the telephone 
field. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 


MR. JESSE KIRKLAN has been made manager of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company’s exchange at Murray, Ky., suc- 
ceeding H. C. Brasfield. 

MR. BENJAMIN CHASE, manager of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Company’s exchange at Waukesha, Wis., was married on October 
11 to Miss Carrie Beckmann. 

MR. J. L. W. ZIETLOW, president of the Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Company, Aberdeen, So. Dak., has recently returned from 
a three months’ pleasure trip abroad. 

MR. R. NAKASHOJI, minister of the department of communi- 
cation, of Japan, is in America to inspect the telephone, telegraph, 
railroad and marine systems in this country. 


MR. ALFRED A. ‘BOYER has severed his connections with 
the Central Union -Telephone Company after having acted as 
manager for the company at Livingston, Ill., for ten years. 

MR. H. O. DUTTER has succeeded Charles Fillian as manager 
of the Bucyrus Telephone Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. Mr. Dutter 
has been manager of the Bucyrus Electric Works for several 
years. 

MR. F. M. WELLS, formerly manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Company’s exchange at Holley, N. Y., has been made man- 
ager of the North Tonawanda exchange. Mr. Wells succeeds Mr. 
S. W. Stearns, who has been placed in charge of the exchange at 
Niagara Falls. 

MR. W. G. THOMPSON, Lebanon, Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion as manager of the Consolidated Telephone Company of that 
city and will go to Oregon to make his home. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Frank Binkley, who was formerly manager here and is 
now connected with the Hamilton Telephone Company. 

MR. W. J. STADELMAN, general manager of the Santa: Mon- 
ica Bay Home Telephone Company is now ‘“boosting’’ for the 
San Francisco 1915 exposition. TELEPHONY has just received 
a “‘booster’’ card from the Santa Monica Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce bearing his signature. If ail the boosters for this exposi- 
tion are as good fellows and as earnest hustlers as the telephone 
men who have joined in the movement it is going to be the 
biggest ever. 

MR. C. H. QUINN, who has been for years connected with the 
Rochester, N. Y., Evening Times, and who has done most effi- 
cient work as local correspondent for TELEPHONY, has severed 
his connection with the Evening Times to take charge of the ad- 
vertising department of the C. F. Garfield Real Estate Company of 
Rochester. Mr. Quinn, who in addition to his local connection, 
was Rochester correspondent of the New York World, made an 
enviable reputation for himself in New York newspaper circles 
by his keen insight into political matters, as well as the accurate 
information and vigorous tone of his articles. 

MR. C. O. HARRIS, formerly manager of the Utah Independent 
Telephone Company at Salt Lake City, Utah, 1s now manager 
of the Independent telephone company at St. Anthony, Idaho. 

The many eastern friends of Mr. Harris who have not kept in 
personal touch with him will learn with great regret that he 
is now totally blind. He began to lose his sight four years ago, 
and it completely departed some twelve months since. Never- 
theless he is reported to be as cheerful and optimistic as ever, 
and thoroughly enthusiastic about the prospects of his business 
in southeastern Idaho. He is well liked and respected in Salt 
Lake City, where he spent several years after leaving the east. 

OBITUARY. : 

MR. CHARLES M, COYNE, president of the Electric Con- 
struction Company, Atlanta, Ga., died recentiy at the age of 48. 
He had the honor of being the first superintendent of the first 
telephone system installed in Atlanta. 


NEW COMPANIES. . 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Preston Union Telephone Company 
of Grand Tower, Ills., has been incorporated by J. T. Evans, Adam 
Lyrley, T. L: Aldridge. Capital is placed at $1,350. ° 

ALLENDALE, MICH.—The Allendale Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital st6ck of $4,000. T. E. 
Hubbel, John J. Walbrink and J. Albert Hinken, of Allendale, 
Mich., are the incorporators. 

COXSACKIE, N. Y. (Greene Co.)—The Coxsackie Flats Telephone 
Company, with an authorized capital stock of $3,000, has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. Michall Dolan, Derrick Suffin, 
Fred Hallenbeck, George Van Schaack, Frank Jansen, B. G. Town- 
send and Peter S. Van Schaack are the incorporators and direc- 
tors for one year. 

OSTRANDER, OHIO.—The Whitecross Telephone Company, 
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with an authorized capital stock of $30,000, par value of shares 
has been chartered. J. W. Harsh, J. M. Richey, M. McElwain, 
Charles Cryder and Edward 8S. Slocum are the incorporators. 
B. P. Benton, Ostrander, is the incorporating attorney. 

WARRENSBURG, OHIO.—At a mass meeting attended by 300 
farmers here recently a new company was organized to be known 
as the White Cross Telephone Company, with a capitalization 
of $35,000. Incorporation papers will be taken out by James Harsh, 
Frank Breece, John Edleblure, J. M. Richie, Moses Mcllvaine, 
Charles Cryder and Hdward Slocum. The company will do a 
general business in the rural districts of Delaware and Union 
counties. 

BIG CABIN, OKLA.—The Big Cabin Telephone Company, 
with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, par value of shares, 
$35, has been incorporated by J. R. Stevenson, John Clarley and 
W. E. Bell. 

ELLIS JUNCTION (Crivitz P. O.), WIS.—Plans are being per- 
fected for the organization of a farmers’ telephone company at 
this place. The proposed company intends to construct a line 
covering ten miles. C. A. Correll, Crivitz, Wis., is the promoter 
of the plan. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


SCOTTSBORO, ALA.—The Section Telephone line, formerly 
owned by a stock company, has been purchased by J. S. Ryan. 
Mr. Ryan announces that he will extend the lines materially 
and install some new equipment. 

HEBER, ARK.—L. E. Carmichael, of the North Arkansas Tele- 
phone Company, is making plans to construct 31 miles of me- 
tallic line from Heber Springs to Searcy, Ark., and some 65 
miles from Heber Springs to Leslie, Ark. The present lines will 
be overhaued and cable will be strung to take the place of the 
open wire. About 250 telephones are now operated on this sys- 
tem, and about 150 miles of toll line, 

JONESBORO, ARK.—The Home Telephone Company is mak- 
ing arrangements for the extension of its lines to Marked Tree. 
Here connections will be made with Independent lines connecting 
with Memphis. 

RED BLUFF, CAL. (Tehama Co.)—The work on the new sys- 
tem to be installed by a telephone company in which J. Tait ‘of 
Red Bluff; J. J. Worthington of Tehama, Mr. Barclay of Orland, 
and C. W. Million of Corning are interested, will be started soon 
and the system rushed to completion. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Home Telephone Company is installing 
a private branch exchange in the new U. S. Grant hotel. Con- 
nections will be made with each of the 500 guest rooms, besides 
the offices and other departments. 

BRADY, IA.—J. J. Paxton has sold half interest in the tele- 
phone system to C. A. Fancher. About $12,000 will be expended 
this fall and winter on improvements, reconstruction and exten- 
sions. 

NEW ~- PLYMOUTH, IDA.—The Independent Telephone 
pany is reconstructing its lines in the rural districts. 

GRAPEVINE, KY.—The Perry Telephone Company will build a 
local telephone line from Grapevine, via Chestnut Gap to Lang- 
naugh. 

HINDMAN, KY.—The Knott County Telephone Company is pre- 
paring for the construction of a metallic telephone line from 
Hindman via Sassafrae and Viper, to Hazard, Ky., a distance of 
25 miles. 

POOR FORK, KY.—The Upper Cumberland River Telephone 
Company Co.’s lines have been taken over by R. W. Creech, 
Poor Fork, who will make some much needed improvements. 


WHITESBURG, KY.—The Whitesburg Telephone Company will 
build a line from Mandrake to Dry Forks and Line Fork, making 
an important connection with the Line Fork Telephone Company’s 
lines. Connection will also be made with the Big Leatherwood 
Telephone Company’s lines. 

OREGON, MO.—The Home Telephone Company is constructing 
a copper metallic line through to Omaha. At Martin connection 
was made with the local company’s lines. 

WILLISTON, N. D.—The telephone lines of the Dakota West- 
ern Telephone Company have been completed as far as McKen- 
zie. Service will be given to this point at once. Work is being 
carried on rapidly and it is expected that within a very short 
time the lines will be completed to Schafer. 

KEESVILLE. N. Y.—The Ausable Home Telephone Company 
is building an exchange at Keesville, which will be in operation 
in about two weeks. The company will operate in Ausable 
Ferks, Keesville and adjacent territory. 


Com- 
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MALONE, N. Y.—The Adirondack Home Telephone Company 
of Malone is completing lines in the territory of Malone, Pots- 
dam, Norwood and Canton. A new toll line, 54 miles in length, 
has just been opened between Malone and Plattsburgh. 

ROME, N. Y.—The Utica Telephone Company will expend 
about $50,000 in Rome on its system. A ‘new exchange building 
is to be erected, the site having already been secured, and the 
lines and system will be almost entirely rebuilt. Permission 
was asked of the City Council to lay some of its ‘wifes in‘ un- 
derground conduit, but this matter has not been definitely set- 
tled. 

SARANAC LAKE, N. Y.—The Mountain Home Telephone Com- 
pany of Saranac Lake and the Clinton Telephone Company of 
Plattsburgh have just completed a pole line, 72 miles in length, 
between Plattsburgh and Saranac Lake. Workmen are now 
stringing copper wire over the route. The new line will connect 
Saranac Lake with points along Lake Champlain. 

TROY, N. Y.—The Commercial Union Telephone Company has 
taken over the Chestertown Home Telephone Company, which 
has lines extending into the Adirondacks. Some development 
work is going on in this territory. 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—The Steubenville and East- Liver- 
pool Traction Company has installed a telephone system for 
dispatching its cars and the system will be placed in operation 
soon. 

JEFFERSON, PA.—The York Telephone Company of York has 
established an exchange system in this town. 

JEFFERSON, PA.—The Greene County Telephone Company 
is installing considerable conduit along some of the main thor- 
oughfares in that place. This work was begun about two years 
ago, but is now being rushed to completion, 

YORK, PA.—The Union Telephone Company of Maryland, con- 
trolled by the York Telephone & Telegraph Company is extending 
its lines throughout the neighboring counties. Lines are being 
built to Hanover, Parkton, Whitehall and Cockeyville. 

GLAMORGAN, VA.—The Currier Lumber Corporation will build 
a telephone line from Almira to its lumber operations on the 
headwaters of the Pound River. 

CHIHUAHIA, MEXICO.—The Chihuahia Telephone Company 
has commenced the construction of a new exchange building and 
the installation of a modern system. The cost is approximated 
at $60,000. 

FINANCIAL, 

BUCYRUS, OHIO.—The Bucyrus Telephone Company has an- 
nounced a change in its rates. Since rebuilding its system it 
feels that it is entitled to better rates, and after November 1 
residence telephones will cost $1.50 and business $3.00 monthly. 

DELAWARE, OHIO.—The Citizens’ 
announced an advance of 25 cents a month in the rentals of 
country telephones, bringing the rate up to $1.25. 

BUTLER, PA.—The People’s Telephone Company has declared 
its regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent, out of the earnings 
of the company for the past three months. 

REDDICK, ILL.—The Reddick Mutual Telephone Company has 
declared a dividend of 12 per cent, 

ELECTIONS. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—At the annual meeting of the Dawson 
Township Mutual Telephone Company, M. Richardson, Jr., was 
elected president and manager, Lewis Cole, vice president, and 
W. D. Wightman, secretary and treasurer. 

HOPEDALE, ILLS.—The Farmers Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers and directors for one year: President, 
W. M. Mount; secretary and treasurer, W. H. B. McCormick; 
directors, J, J. Unzicker, H, G. Schneider; J. H. Henderson, 
M, ‘M. Mount and W. H. B. McCormick. ’ 


PLATTE VALLEY, MO.—The Guilford Telephone Company at 
its annual meeting elected the following officers: J. D. Craig, 
vice-president; M. C. Noland, secretary; W. H. Wilson, treasurer; 
J. O, Nelson, W. B. Torrence and Frank Clayton, auditing com- 
mittee, T. A. Ivie is president. 

ALBANY, N.. Y.—The Mountain Home Telephone Company, 
Saranac Lake, has chosen the following directors to serve for one 
term: F. H. Gardinier, Plattsburgh; W. B. Harris, Albany; I. H. 
Griswold, Albany; Howard Hendrickson, Albany; Irving R. Cough- 
try, Albany; G. H. Rymers, Albany; W. B. Harris, Albany; z- E. 
Kendall, Saranac Lake; A. K. Botsford, Saranac Lake; F. H. 
McKee, Saranac Lake; I. G. Ramsey, Saranac Lake, and W. J. 
Callahan, Saranac Lake. The directors elected the following of- 
ficers; President, A. K. Botsford; vice president, Irving H. Gris- 
wold; secretary and treasurer, I. R. Coughtry. On October 1 the 
company had in operation 503 telephones in Saranac Lake. A num- 
ber of toll lines will be put into operation on November 1. 

BOERNE, TEX.—At a meeting of the directors of the San An- 
tonio Northwestern Telephone Company, Charles Reinhard was 
elected president; Rud Aue, vice president; George D. Gray, man- 
ager, and James O’Connor, secretary and treasurer. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—Waldemar Van Cott, an attorney, 
was elected president of the Utah Independent Telephone Com- 
pany by the directors at a meeting held recently. He fills the 
vacancy left by the resignation of H. A. Harvey. 

LEESBURG, VA.—At the annual meeting of the Leesburg Tele- 
phone Company C. K. Leming of Waterfall was added to the 
board of directors. C. H. Shipman, secretary and treasurer, re- 
signed, and L. L. Northrup was elected in his place. Mr. Ship- 
man was made agent. M. E. Church is general manager. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under No. 5645 of a recent Consular and 
Trade Report, issued by the Bureau of Manufactures an American 
consul in the West Indies reports that the instruments and meth- 
eds of the only telephone company in that district are antiquated. 
It is his belief that if correspondence is entered into with the 
proper parties and satisfactory prices quoted, it might result in 
the sale of modern equipment. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO.—The switchboard and much of the 
interior equipment of the Peoples Telephone Company was de- 
stroyed by fire on October 7. The fire was caused by a live wire 
coming in contact with a telephone pole. While the loss was not 
great, the entire plant was put out of commission. 

MANSFIELD, OHIO (R. F. D. No. 1.)—The Bell Telephone 
Company, it is reported, has raised rates of the rural subscribers 
north of Mansfield from $12 to $16 if paid quarterly in advance. 
If not paid in advance the rate will be $18 per year. Many of 
the farmers refused to pay the advance. The company threatens 
to take out the telephones if their terms are not complied with, 
to which action the farmers are reported to have been in accord. 

M’ALESTER, OKLA.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad 
company has material on the ground for the installation of a 
telephone system for train dispatching. The system will be in- 
stalled between McAlester, Okla., and Denison, Texas. Stations 
all along this route will be equipped with telephones. 

MANN SIDING, MICH.—The farmers in this community have 
organized for the purpose of providing themselves with telephone 
service, Arthur Sharland is president, W. Boulton, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Heber, secretary and treasurer. The Union Tele- 
phone Company will co-operate with them in the securing of 
connections, 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Boston and Albany Railroad Company 
has installed on its systems a telephone train dispatching serv- 
ice. The system is already in operation between Boston and 
Springfield, and is now being installea between Renssalaer and 
Springfield. 

MOHAWK, N. Y.—The telephones of the Utica Home Telephone 
Company in this village have been connected with the Herkimer 
exchange, and the exchange in Mohawk abandoned. Common 
battery telephones were installed in place of the ones formerly 
in use. 

BALDWIN, WIS.—The directory of the Baldwin Telephone 
Company just issued shows that this company now gives service 
to over 600 subscribers on its own line and something over 7o0v 
on connecting lines. This is a very material increase over the 
number recorded in the last directory issued, 

WEYAYWEGA, WIS.—O. A. Rice is promoting the organiza- 
tion of a company for the installation of a new telephone sys- 
tem. A committee was elected at a recent meeting of interested 
parties, consisting of Dr. S, M. Keyes, chairman, H. Reif, secre- 
tary and treasurer. It is expected to have the company well 
enough organized and enough stock subscribed to begin construc- 
tion within a week or two. 

UNDERGROUND. 


ABILENE, TEX.—The work of putting the lines of Abilene 
Independent Telephone Company in underground conduit has. 
just been started by Mr. R. C. Stubbs of Dallas. The wires of 
the telephone companies are to be run through the alleys wher- 
ever possible. 





How the Louisville Home Telephone Company Is Fortified 
Against Lack of Service to Its Patrons. 

The Louisville Home Telephone Company has provided for 
electric currents for the operation of its telephone service 
through two sources, either of which may be used in emergency 
to relieve the other. The company gets the “juice” for its 
service from the private power plant to the Seelbach Hotel, 
situated about one block away from the Home plant, and is 
also provided with a connection from the Louisville Lighting 
Company’s plant. 

A short time ago, the blowing out of a fuse at the Seelbach 
power plant threw the entire structure into absolute darkness 
and completely cut out the telephone service of the Home 
company. Within three minutes’ time after the accident, the - 
Louisville Lighting Company’s service had been thrown into 
connection and the current was flowing as smoothly as ever 
in uninterrupted service for Home patrons. 

“We think that wé are pretty well fortified against any serious . 
crippling of our service,” said general manager P. S. Pogue, 
of the Home company, to a TELEPHONY correspondent. “In-~ 
case of accident at the Seelbach plant, we utilize the Louisville 
Lighting Company’s service, and vice versa. Of course, a big 
storm might sweep over the city and destroy both power - 
plants, but such a contingency is remote and could not be 
provided for in any event.” 


